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[uz one Idea which History exaibits a3 evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 
t ty— : | the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
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j f the Week 
Drews of the Week. 
—— 

As to news political, this weck may be said to be 
chewing the cud of last week ; for the events which 
are most interesting to the reader, such as the vic- 
tory of the yacht America, or Albert Smith’s over- 
coming of Mont Blanc, are not of the political 
order. 

Last week, indeed, had matter to spare. The 
ferment created by the Catholic Defence Associa- 
tion has not subsided, but grows with time. ‘lhe 
absence of any obvious resistance from Government 
makes the Roman Catholics bolder and bolder ; 
they challenge prosecution with an audacity that 
may be regarded as the measure of the Government 


fear to enforce the Anti-Papal Act. ‘The organ of the | 
Ultramontane party declares the contest to be one | 


“between Heaven and Hell.” ‘The English Bishops 
of Hexham and Birmingham are not behind their 
brethren of Ireland in daring tlie enforcement of 
the law—a step which will become embarrassing in 
proportion as it is delayed. Ministers, indeed, 
might proceed by a process of decimation; but 
even that would be difficult, where the ringleaders 
are in themselves a multitude, and selection would 
be a most invidious confession of cowardice. ‘The 
Roman Catholics perceive the advantage which has 
been given to them, and they do not scruple to use 
it unmercifully. 

The letter from M. Ronge, in our Open Council, 
confirms us in the view, that a state resistance to 
the “Papal Aggression ”’ on Anti-Catholic grounds, 
was the very worst form in which to combat the 
eo of Romanism. It will be seen that 


manism is advancing on the Continent under | 


cover Of Absolutism; that the Absolutists of Ger- 
many are resorting to religious coercion; and that 


the only hope for freedom of conscience lies in a | 


real freedom of doctrine. Under the pretext of 
resisting the Pope, our Government is giving its 
sanction to the system of coercing doctrine and 
repressing the development of religious forms. 
This is not the way to secure religious liberty— 
when we justify the tyrant in his courses by emu- 
lating them, and so help to keep down that very 
movement which would eventually overwhelm him. 
Let us all unite to obtain perfect freedom of opinion 
i religion, thorough separation of temporal admi- 
nistration from religious authority, and we super- 
sede the Papal question in England by superseding 
it in the whole of Europe. ‘The New Catholics of 
Germany, the Religious Reformers of Italy, the 
upholders of religious liberty in England, have all 
a common object, as they have also, very generally, 
broad truths in which they all concur. Let the 
reader watch the passing news of the day, and see 
how it confirms this position. Above all, for this 
week, we recommend him to read M. Ronge’s 
rT. 
The confusion goes on at railway meetings, This 
|Town Eorrtion.] 


week we have Mr. Evelyn Denison following up | 
Mr. Glyn, and confessing how the competition with | 
the great rivals is very damaging to the Great | 
Northern, but holding out little hope of coming to 
an agreement. According to the light furnished | 
by these confessions of railway Directors, the | 
public is able to observe the destructive effects of | 
competiti§n, on one of the most important branches | 
of the national commerce. 

Meanwhile, our readers will see how the principle 
of Association is continuing to gain ground on all 
sides. Almost every week we have to welcome 
some new adherent, such as the Wolverhampton 
Herald, which handles the subject so as to prove a 
real understanding of it; and it is want of space 
alone which prevents our publishing in our present 
number papers already prepared, showing the pro- 
gress on the Continent and in America, 

Continental politics have been a dead calm during 
the past week. In France the Conseils générauzx have 
met, and are voting “ revision” with laudable facility. 
But that the ignorant enthusiasm for the name of 
| the nephew of Napoleon has abated, in proportion | 

as his mere incapacity has had time and room for | 
exercise, the result of the votes of the Conseils 
d’ Arrondissement in favour of the prorogation suffi- 
ciently proves. Only 140 out of 364 have obeyed 
the impulsion of the Préfectures. 

The trials at Lyons have dragged their tedious 
length along, relieved by the self-contradictory 

| reports of the police agents, and plentifully gar- 
nished by anonymous personal itaputations more 
or less disgusting, not merely in themselves but as 
a caricature of justice. 

The divisions of the Royalists are breaking out 
afresh, at every attempt to disguise the ambitions of 
pretenders under the cloak of patriotism. The 
Berryer section, who are content to dally with the 
| Bonapartists for a season, and the more romantic 
followers of De Larochejaquelin, are irreconcilable. 
Meanwhile, the more hasty partisans of M. de Join- 
| ville are refreshing the seaports with anecdotes: of 
|the young hero of Tangiers and Mogador! The 
| Prince Admiral is a sort of outsider to the rest of 

his family ; for it cannot be supposed that the Comte 
de Paris, the heir to the Throne of the Barricades, 
would ever put up with the fauteuil of a Republic. 
This young gentleman is waiting “to be of age.” 
France will ** keep” of course. 

As to ’52, the law of the 31st of May is the key 
of the situation; and it must either be peacefully 
unlocked, picked, or forced. 

The Royal Progresses in Germany have been 
distinguished by the silence of the population. 
“The silence of the People is the lesson of Kings.” 
“ Prussia”? has committed himself, in his usual 
high-flown and mountebank strain, to a most un- 
guarded rebuke of his Rhenish subjects for their 
liberal tendencies. He has clearly forgotten the 
very rudiments of a constitutional education ; or, 
perhaps, the “ draughts of Rhenish” were too 

| Strong for the sincere bad faith of the man who 








deems his subjects as prone to bow the knee to 
Frederick as Frederick to Nicholas. 

The utter rottenness of Austrian Finance is 
now beyond all cure and concealment. We 
recommend the loan to the attention of Mr. 
Cobden. The young Emperor’s birth-day has been 
celebrated by the garrison at Milan and elsewhere 
in Austrian Italy, with severe injunctions to the 
natives to be merry on the occasion. All the 
windows were open by order, and not a soul was to 
be seen in any balcony. The ew of Order are 
indeed all things to all men. Radetzky darkly hints 
at a repetition of the Gallician massacres in Lom- 
bardy to bring the rich to their senses, and, in be- 
half of property, preaches spoliation and murder to 
the peasantry. 

The Reign of Terror increases in violence at 
Naples. Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlets, wafted on the 
four winds of European publicity, have stung 
King Homicide to madness. He has just brought 
the prisoners in the affair of the 15th of May into 
court. All their materials for defence were pre- 
viously taken away from them; so that even the 
mockery of a trial is spared them, and they have 
only to be sentenced. One of the accused is a pa- 
ralyzed priest, aged 97, who is charged with having 
been seen with his drawn sword “furiously 
driving’ the people to the barricades. 

The Pope is uneasy in the midst of French 
bayonets, and'negotiations for replacing them by 
the Swiss from Naples are still believed to be in 
progress. 

The occasional assassination of some minister 
of pricstly and royal terrorism, throws a lurid 
light on the literally infernal condition of this 
beautiful country. {he murdererers elude all dis- 
covery ; and so crime begets crime. 

From the bo:ders of civilization come reports of 
characteristic movements. In Cuba the insuriee- 
tion languishes, if it has not been suppressed, 
The people of the United States are again playing 
their peculiar game: a contingent of 1500 was 
passing over from New Orleans and two other 
ports, to be under the orders of General Lopez; 
and one body of 250 men had landed in Cuba; 
but the Government at Washington had sent a 
naval force to intercept the rest. 

Judge Lynch is busy at California protecting 
the gold aud hor es of the lucreshuntinay popula 
tion. The regular law is tov slow, tov nice, and 
too feeble for the rough work of a region where 
the vices of the old countries meet and combine 
with the recklessness of the youngest; and the 
regular judge sits by as an amateur while the mob 
administers the law of the imaginary Judge Lynch, 

In China the anti-Tatar rebellion seems to be 
gaining ground; while in India the Nizam has 

ad a reprieve, and is going to try to raise the 
money for his big creditur, tue English Governs 
ment. 
_ The completion of the means of transit between 
distant parts of the globe bids"fair to make rapid 
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strides within a very short time. Asa Whitney’s 
igantic plan for a line of rail across the American 
Continent was one of the most notable projects 
brought out this season. Even this, vast though 
it be, is rivalled in grandeur a proposal in 
circulation, to make a direct m and Calcutta 
railway, and to perform the journey in seven 
days without stoppages. The route would be 
from Ostend to Orsova on the Turkish 
frontier ; thence to Constantinople ; onwards, 
by the valley of the Euphrates, to Bussorah. 
and thence by the Persian Gulf to Bombay, 
whence the lines now in progress would lead on 
to Calcutta: the whole transit from London to 
Calcutta occupying only twelve days. Men of 
experience regard this as a feasible project, and 
certain portions of the route are actually decided 
on. It is not long since the present ‘overland 
route’? to India was but a project, not counted 
among the most practicable. 

Beside the projected great Indian route, we 
have to signalize another, which, though less 

rand in its proportions, is of great importance. 
‘he Yankees es completed the communication 
with the Pacific vid the Lake of Nicaragua, and a 
direct line of steamers now plies on both oceans, 
between San Francisco and San Juan del Sud in 
the Pacific, and San Juan of Nicaragua and New 
York on the Atlantic. This route vastly reduces 
the time of transit from the capital of California 
to the Empire City. But it will still take ten 
days longer to reach San Francisco from New 
York than it will to reach Calcutta from London 
if the new project be realized. 

Among the pleasanter signs of good feeling is 
the sort of interest created in this country by the 
victory of the yacht America. It is blazoned in 
the papers ; it is spoken of in society with delight ; 
it is discussed by professional men with the 
frankest expression of pleasure, which could 
scarcely be excelled if it were an English vessel. 
There is a sense of having made an advance in 
experimental ship-building, which both countries 
will share ; and the feeling of brotherly participa- 
tion is complete. As to the individual pride of 
Commodore Stevens, it is so natural and frank 
that we all sympathize with it. The story of his 
achievements—his picturesque delays, his wonder- 
ful overtakings—read like a chapter in one of 
Cooper’s novels. 

The spirit of adventure takes a swing on the 
very see-saw of frolic and sublimity, with Mont 
Blane for the fulcrum of the see-saw, in Mr. 
Floyd’s account of the descent. Three Oxford- 
men and the Homer of fastmen, Albert Smith, 
wandering bravely among large icebergs and 
silent desolation, under the deep blue sky—vent- 
ing their transports in cigars, champagne, and 
chickens—revelling in royal salutes—enjoying an 
ovation at an “altar” furnished in more than 
Anglican parade with lighted candles (O Dr. 
Bloomfield!) and champagne—parting from their 
guides almost with tears—form a romance that 
might make a casino grave, might make an Exeter 
Synod laugh, and might remind us all that the 
humorous and the sublime are not, after all, so far 
apart as the common sarcasm about their proximity 
implies. It is with very earnest satisfaction that 
we hear of Albert Smith’s safe return to his own 
metropolis, 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

The French Liberal Press have elaborately analysed 
the pamphlets of Mr. Gladstone, and in some cases 
have reproduced their most striking passages; re- 
echoing the contempt so universally felt in London 
for the roving pamphleteer who does the insolent 
lackey to the blood-thirsty Bomba, after having 
vainly sought to intimidate the Turkish Vizier with 
the * Dilutions of a discontented Dragoman.” The 
Turin journals have almost translated them entire, 
with additional revelations. In Tuscany, not a single 
word of Mr, Gladstone is allowed to pierce through 
the Austrian surveillance, 

An English gentleman is said to have been arrested 
at Florence in the act of reading the Bible. We are 
sorry that his name is ‘* Walker,’ as it tends to 
throw doubt upon a fact so hateful to Protestant ears. 
Even in France, however, Protestantism is morally 
eee by official Catholic catechisms, holding up 

rotestant ministers to ridicule and odium, as im- 
moral, prolific, and avaricious. 

The tendencies which these and similar facts dis- 
cover are obvious enough to all who prize liberty of 
thought and of conscience. 

For a glance at the doings of paternal government 
take the followin i —Since the B -seme of hw Duke of 
Satrano to the Vice-Government of Sicily fifteen 
hundred persons have been shot on political suspicion, 
or on the accusation of spies, 





The Austrian Commandant at Imola has forbidden 
ladies to wear bonnets or caps with red or blue 
ribbons, under penalty of the Christian form of 
bastinado. Will this make sympathizers of our 
wives and daughters? They have oly to enrol their 
names among the ‘ Friends of Italy :”” the society 
being open to “strength and beauty,’ 

Since the proclamation of martial law, the courts 
martial in the Lombardo-Venetian provinces have 
pronounced 3782 sentences to death. 

Berlin correspondence of a recent date states that 
the French Government have come to an understanding, 
in concert with the Cabinets of Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, to make strong representations against the re- 
_— determination of the Porte to release the 

Lungarian captives on the first of September. Bat- 
thyani’s life is despaired ot at Hutayeh. 

We read in the Indépendance Belgé that M. de Bo- 
carmé, uncle to the late Count de Bocarmé, who was 
lately executed for murder, has been reélected to his 
seat in the Belgian Chamber with scarcely a dissen- 
tient vote. He had resigned his seat in consequence 
of his nephew’s condemnation. In his address to 
the electors he thanks them for having vindicated the 
isolation of crime. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

* Defenders,’’ the name of the new Irish Party, it 
seems likely, will go down to critical posterity as 
famous as Whiteboy, Ribbonman, Repealer. Lord 
John Russell’s conjurations have roused the old devil 
which arrests all progress in Ireland. ‘ For the re- 
ligion of our fathers,’’ is again the 7 of myriads ; 
for our priests, our altars, and our freedom. The 
Tablet has followed up the “ Aggregate Mee ing”’ 
with some articles really terrible for the Whigs; 
terrible, because so rigidly calm, being written appa- 
rently at the white heat of indignation. Last Satur- 
day’s number of the Journal contains one long article, 
ostentatiously demonstrating how the priests and 
laymen, how the preludes and the climax of the 
meeting have broken the law; broken it knowingly 
and deliberately. And it continues :— 

‘* We don’t dare the Government to prosecute. We 
don’t ask them not to prosecute. We only state the 
plain and undeniable conclusion, that if they do not pro- 
secute, then, after a tedious and protracted campaign in 
which, with the exception of the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe, gg element of strength was on the side of 
our enemies, they will have been made to sustain a most 
ignominious defeat, will have failed to carry out the 
smallest portion of their own project, will have endured 
a very effective application of the cudgel, will have eaten 
their leek with many wry faces but with edifying docility, 


and will have taken mighty pains and undergone deep | 


humiliation merely to register a great and signal triumph 
of truth, the Pope, and the Almighty, over their own 
besotted fanaticism. In one word, it is the pleasing 
result of the aggregate meeting that, besides laying the 
foundation of better things to come, the most Reverend 
Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all 
Ireland, has driven his primatial carriage and six stately 
steeds clean through the imaginary barrier raised by the 
six months’ labour of Lord John Russell and his fellow. 
operatives.” 

But another paper is still more aggressive. The 
question at issue is said to be one between ** Heaven 
and hell,’’ and in avowed hostility to the act of Par- 
liament. The writer enumerates the Roman Catholic 
bishops by their styles and titles ‘‘ which have been 
bestowed upon them by the Church of God”’:— 

‘On the other hand, it is equally certain (as we have 
elsewhere intimated) that a certain Mr. Sumner is not 
even a doctor of divinity, much less a priest, a bishop, or 
an archbishop. It is not true, therefore, to call this man 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or even Dr. Sumner. It is 
even doubtful whether he has been made a Christian by 
baptism; but, as this is confessedly a doubt, we will give 
this estimable gentlemen the benefit of the doubt, and 
take his Christianity for granted. What, under that 
charitable assumption, we may call his Christian names 
are ‘John Bird.’ As he is a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, this civil status entitles him to the prefix ‘Right 
Honourable ;’ and his true name and title, written at 
length, are ‘The Right Honourable John Bird Sumner.’ 
In ordinary parlance, such a person would be called ‘Mr. 
Sumner ;’ and as accuracy is everything now we have a 
theological Parliament, the only designation by which 
henceforward that ambiguous Christian whom the Pro- 
testants heretically call Archbishop of Canterbury, will 
be known in this journal is plain‘ Mr. Sumner.’ If on 
any occasion we may desire to express his function, we 
certainly shali not call him bishop—for to that appella- 
tion he has no more claim (speaking reverently) than a 
ay dog or a pet spaniel dog of King Charles's breed. 

e is not a bishop certainly; but by the nature of the 
office conferred on him by act of Parliament he may with- 
out usurpation assume to be a superintendent.” 

And he finally deduces what he is pleased to call 
the full title of the Archbishop of Canterbury—‘*Mr. 
Sumner, Statutory Superintendent of Protestants in 
the Canterbury District ;’‘ and advises that the like 
appellations be given to all the bishops of the Irish 

tablished Church. 

As to the ‘‘ Defence Association,”’ the rent for the 
week ending Saturday last amounted to £244 13s. 6d. 


The Nation condemns the idea of a weekly meeting | 


association and a weekly platform for ‘* Dr. Caglios- 
tro and Senator Thersites.’’ Lord Shrewsbury, from 
Palermo, sends £10 and his adnesion to the associa- 
tion, 


The Reverend G, A, Denison, 
very High Church party, has publ 
entitled, Why should the Bishops continue to sit in the 


& member of the 
ished a pam phlet 


House of Lords? The following are the iti 
which he proceeds to work = :—The main prepeat 
tions to be proved are in brief—1. That the Chureh 
of England, as a Church, has only a limited hold 
upon her members, whether clergy or peuple, 9 
That her —_- hold upon her members depends 
partly upon a false view of her office and essential 
character, and partly upon her accidents, 3, That 
the position of the clergy being, in many respects 
secular and unreal, is one principal hindrance to the 
more just and extended appreciation of the office and 
essential character of the Church. 4. That in parti- 
cular, the position of the bishops as Peers of Parlig. 
ment is secular and unreal. 





THE LATE ASCENT OF MONT BLANG, 


An ascent of the Alpine King is an unusual event 
and must always be of interest. Three “ Oxford 
men,” by name Philip and Sackville West and (,G, 
Floyd, members of one of those pleasant bands called 
*‘ reading parties,’’ were one day rowing on the Lake 
of Geneva, when ve 4 saw the gleaming summit of 
Mont Blanc, and resolved to start off for Chamouni, 
and ascend that mountain throne. Arrived there 
they had to wait some time for a fine day, and were 
just departing when the weather cleared up, and 
they completed the necessary preparations for the 
task. A capital account by Mr. Floyd has appeared 
in the Times :— 


‘*Chamouni was all in a bustle to see us off. The 
weather continued fine, and, as a crowning subject of 
congratulation, Albert Smith, the author, joined our 
party for the ascent; and to him we owe a great deal of 
the vast amount of pleasure that we enjoyed. Having 
left our directions to our several homes behind us, we 
were at last off. It was half-past seven o’clock when our 
party of four amateurs, sixteen guides, and several 
— and volunteers, having ‘assisted’ at a breakfast 
aid out in the court of the hotel, started, and really it 
was a fine sight, the people of the hotel showing every 
imaginable dvility—the peasants wishing us bon voyage 
—and our guides (splendid fellows) leading the way with 
their long poles and various equipments. aving 
passed the village and its immediate environs, we 
commenced a steep rocky ascent parallel with the 
Glacier des Boissons. The guides now commenced 
picking up sticks for our fire at the Grands Mulets, 
which, you know, is the rock on which we should have 
| tosleep. Still pursuing the same course, we came to 
| the Echelle, so called from a ladder ulways being kept 
| there to cross the crevices. Here we halted to breakfast, 
and to prepare for our more arduous task. Having de- 
voured several chickens, which we mangled with our 
fingers, according to our wants, and ‘ polished off’ some 
excellent Burgundy, we started afresh, and went on 
ascending to the point from which we crossed the gla 
ciers; but this part of our journey cannot really be de 
scribed :—The tremendous masses of green ice—the 
awful crevices—the sky, from no darker contrast than 
the snow, looking a deep blue—the long file of travellers, 
all tied with a rope together—all made it a most impres- 
sive sight, which I am glad to say I could perfectly 
enjoy, not feeling in any degree tired. Some of the 
crevices we crossed by a ladder being thrown across 
them, and walking on the crossbars ; some we crossed on 
little bridges of frozen snow, and one was a very peculiar 
one—the adder had to be placed nearly perpendicularly 
from the lower part on which we stood, resting on a huge 
wall of ice, separated from us by a tremendous crevice, 
so that, mounting on the ladder, you looked down into 
an endless depth below you, and, as the ladder was not 
long enough to surmount the wall, steps were cut from 
its top into the ice with a hatchet. By walking in this 
kind of way till four o’clock, we reached the Grands 
Mulets, where we had to stop the night, or rather a few 
hours between that time and twelve o'clock at night. 
All the time glasses had been directed towards us from 
Chamouni, and on placing our feet on the rock we were 
saluted by guns below, which fired to announce our at 

rival thus far.” 


At the Grands Mulets they dined “all in high 
spirits,’’ singing songs and telling stories in uncom 
monly quick succession; ‘tof course chiefly started 
by Albert Smith,”” whom Mr. Floyd declares to be# 
‘tremendous brick.’” When this jovial feed was 
over, they made arrangements for the night. The 
sun was setting. Mr. Floyd describes what he calls 
the “‘ imposing process of sunset up there” :— 

«Fancy yourself on a rock descending nearly perpet 
dicularly; sitting on a ledge; snow above and sn0¥ 
below ; the shades gathering, the light turning from go 
to purple, from purple to blue, from blue to green, % 
lilac, grey; in fact, to all colours the sky can assume, 
the solemn silence only interrupted by occasional ave 
lanches booming behind us ; the wide prospect of country; 
—fancy all this, and you can have not even an idea, not 
the faintest conception, of the really awful grandeur 0 
the scene.” 


Refreshed by three hours’ sound slumber, though 











the others of the party slept not all, Mr.F loyd an 
| friends started off. He describes their midnight 

as one of the most unearthly he had ever seen. 
| were tremendous crevices, too wide to cross, over 
hanging masses of snow, the moon above them 
* looking awfully cold,’ and all the way up a very 
steep path. At the Grand Plateau the m 


dawned, the mvon paled, the ~~ —_—— <= 
loy “ t 


‘ atmosphere was so rare that Mr, 
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sressive tightness at the top of his head,’”’ which, 


pr went off. He speaks of his course as zigzag, 
bet will not attempt to Tonite it. He then says:— 


“ ace I shall never forget. A large square mass 
of see eanieh to say the least considerably enlarged 
jdeas, though not sufficiently so to enable me to 
a ize its massiveness,—about as large as a hundred of 
the largest houses I ever saw (as it appeared), leant over 
our way; to give you a little idea of its size, if it had 
fallen it would have completely covered the whole of our 
single file, consisting of about thirty-eight people, one 
behind the other at some distance, attached by ropes to 
each other. As I was regarding it in utter astonish- 
ment, my guide touched me, and pointing to a crevasse 
between it and us whispered, ‘There three guides were 
Jost the year before last,’ and I heard a guide say to my 
friend behind, ‘ Here it was I lost my father.’ You may 
imagine how all this tended to add the intensest solem- 
nity to the scene; and, ifanything was wanted to increase 
it, it was found in the advice of my guides not to speak, 
for fear of bringing down an avalanche, though this I 
suspect is humbug.” 

When the sun rose they put on their blue and 

een spectacles. On reaching Route Rouge, Albert 

mith is reported as ‘perfectly done up,” and 
having to be “dragged the rest of the way’ :— 

“ Passing round the Route Rouge the dome of Mont 
Blanc, which is as regular as St. Paul's, came in sight, 
and I felt aa if I could have climbed him were he twice 
as far off. The whole of our steps were now cut with a 
hatehet in the ice, and the being tied together was of 
the greatest use, hiving saved each of our lives about 
three times, for if you slipped you were immediately 
held up and saved from going down into some yawning 
crevice. At nine o'clock in the morning we stepped on 
the top, and you must endeavour to conceive the thrill of 
delight,—shaking hands all round, congratulating each 
other, opening champagne bottles, lighting cigars, 
pulling chickens to pieccs, and all the effects of the 
wildest ‘rinsport. Having partly recovered from this I 

roceeded to examine the view, of which I shall only say 
it had the appearance of a large sea, of which the waves 
were mountain tops, far, far below me, each mountain 
like a smal wave, and yet each mountain one of the 
highest in Europe. I shall wait till I can talk to you 
to give you some of my impressions. I thought of you 
all at home just sitting down to breakfast, and how little 
you thought where my mother’s son was at that time.” 


On the summit they remained about twenty-five 
minutes, and then commenced a rapid and successful 
descent, enjoying the “splendid fun” of sliding 
down, Mr. Fioyd being sure he ‘ never went so fast, 
even on a railway ” :— 


“Some ladies who watched us with the glasses from 
Chamouni quite gave us up for lost, saying, that they 
saw little dots falling with tremendous a tow down the 
precipices, which must have been the effect produced, for 
in ascending the glasses could not perceive any progress 
in our dots. This will give you some idea of our speed. 

“In descending the guides pulled up to look at a very 
remarkable sight, through a tremen‘lous wall of ice, 
which seemed to end in the sky ; a large natural arch had 
formed itself in the bluest crystal, through which you 
looked down a seemingly interminable depth of valleys 
till your eye lost itself in the distance. This struck me 
as much as anything, particularly as the arch through 
which you caught the view was comparatively of very 
small span, or rather as small as things are up in those 
regions where you lose all idea of comparison.” 


The vivacious epistle and the enterprise close in 
& spirit worthy of the achievements :— 

“The news of a party having ascended Mont Blane 
brought hundreds of people to Chamouni, and, sadly 
against our will, we were forced to enter on mules in 
triumph (as Mr. Albert Smith remarked, ‘ We are once 
more on the Grands Mulets’). You may imagine the en- 
thusiasm when I tell you that directly we came in sight 
cannons were fired in a manner regardless of expense. 
If we entered a wood we were sure to be saluted directly 
we came in sight; again, if we turned a corner, ditto; 
and two nice girls, otherwise shy, rushed frantically and 
seized both my hands; all the streets of Chamouni were 
crowded, bands of music, fireworks, cannons, all going 
off at ounce; and, having arrived at the hotel-court, we 
saw a regular little altar prepared with candles, flowers, 
and champagne, which the master of the hotel made us 


drink—to be looked at—when I was uncommonly glad to | 


escape and get into a bath and proceed to diuner. Next 
morning I left Chamouni, and really almost cried whilst 
shaking hands all round with the guides—splendid fel- 
lows, with whom I could go anywhere.” 


On the same day, but somewhat later, Mr. Van- | 


sittart ascended to the summit. He was blind for 
two days on his return, but after that he perfectly re- 
covered his eyesight. 


_ THE YANKEE YACHT VICTORIOUS ! 

Six months ago that man would have been laughed 
atas insane, who should have predicted that the 
Americans would beat Old England in yacht-racing. 
Yet the deed has been done. England has been 

aten in her own seas, in the sight of the Court and 
the Queen, in sight of the largest number of yachts 


of all tonnage, of steamers and boats, and beaches | 


crowded with spectators, ever beheld, and beaten by 
a‘ Yankee ” ! 


« * 
‘In the Memory of man,” says an eye witness, 


Pride Tee er remenee such an appearance as upon 


100 yachts lying at anchor in the‘roads; the beach was 
from Egypt to the piers=the esplanade in front 





]. There must have been upwards of | broke, and she lost a quarter of an hour in gathering 


of the Club thronged with ladies and gentlemen, and | spanked along, tacking with great velocity. Mean- 
with the people inland, who came over in shoals with | while several yachts had gone back to Cowes; the 
wives, sons, and daughters for the day. Booths were | jittle Arrow had got upon the rocks, east of Mill bay, 
erected all along the quay, and the roadstead was alive | and had to be hauled off by a steamer, in a hopeless 
Sant Daze’ of voices. miaglel with the splashing of | CoMdition; the Freak had fouled the Volante, and 
oars, the flapping of sails, and the hissing of steam, a _ - half-past = pA — hile 
from the excursion vesscls preparing to accompany the | "y!g past St. Lawrence towards zastie, while 
race. Flags floated from the beautiful villas which | the Bacchanteand Eclipse were about two and a half 
stud the wooded coast, and ensign and burgee, rich | miles to leeward. But as the America passed round 
with the colours of the various clubs or the devices of the | Rocken-end the persons on board the steamers were 
yachts, flickered gaily out in the soft morning air. The | astonished to see a dashing cutter, with foresail and 
windows of the houses which commanded the harbour | jib, bowling away for her life before the wind. Was 
were filled from the parlour to the attic, and the old | it the Aurora? “Not exactly. It turned out to be 
: salts on the beach gazed moodily on the low black hull | the Wildfire, Mr. J. Thyme, a light craft from Cork, 
her competitors, ‘Some thought “the Volante’ might | running on her own account. When deseried she 
prove a teazer if the wind was light; others speculated — a ini — miles — of . — 
on ‘the Alarm’ doing mischief if there was wind enough | Yet the latter bore down upon and passed her after a 
| tu bring out the qualities of the large cutter in beating stern chase of an hour, At Alum bay, on board the 
|up to windward aud in tacking; while more were of | Victoria and Albert, there were the Queen, the 
| opinion that the America would carry off the cup, ‘blow | Prince, and the royal —. in a state of such 
| high, blow low,’ It was with the greatest difficulty the | anxious expectation that the Fairy was sent off for 
| little town gave space enough to the multitudes that | tidings of the race, and Prince Albert and his eldest 
| came from all quarters to witness an event so novel and | gon landed to mount the cliffs, but not liking the wet 
| so interesting, and the hotels were quite inadequate to | they returned on board. As the America passed the 
| meet the demands of their guests. steamers, running before a dead wind with foresail 
The race to come off was for the £100 cup; the | 2nd forestaysail, they weighed and accompanied her, 
| “course” round the “ Wight.” Fifteen yachts, a giving at the same time three cheers. On passing 
| larger number than ever known before, started for the royal party, Commodore Stevens and his men 
| the prize—not so much for the cup as for the honour uncovered, and lowered the ensign. _ Thence the 
| of beating the New Yorker. race was up; the wind was very light, and the 

It was a warm morning, the mist which hung over | America did not arrive at the winning flag until 
the fields and woods had cleared away, and at ten | thirty-seven minutes past eight. ‘The Aurora which 
o'clock the signal to start was fired. ‘This operation | had stepped up very rapidly in consequence of her 
was splendidly effected. ‘he competing vessels break- | light tonnage and a breath of wind, arrived at a 
ing away like a field of racehorses. ‘The America | Quarter to nine, the Bacchante at half-past_ nine, 
alone was behindhand. First went the Gipsy Queen, | the Eclipse at a quarter to ten, and the Brilliant at 
with all her canvas set, followed by the Beatrice, | twenty minutes past ten next morning. The cup was 
Volante, Constance, and Arrow. But in a short time | the came evening presented to the owners of the 
the Amcrica, creeping up, passed the Constance and | yacht. The next evening she was taken down to 
Beatrice, and the Volante coming up in a light wind | Osborne, as the Queen wished to inspect her; and 
headed the whole fleet. her Majesty went on board and was saluted with the 

As the glorious pageant pasced under Osborne- customary formality of lowering the colours. The 
house the sight was surpassingly fine,” says the specta- oe said to have been delighted with the 
tor we have before quoted. “ The whole expanse of sea | merica. ¢ 
from shore to shore being filled as it were with a coun'- | The challenge match between the America and 
less fleet, while the dark hull of the Vengeance, 84, in | the Titania has ended in the complete defeat of the 
the distance at Spichead, towered in fine relief above the | latter. ‘he America was undocked at Portsmouth 
tiny little craft that danced around her—the green hills | dockyard at half past nine on Wednesday night, and 
of Hampshire, the white batteries of Portsmouth, and | went out of that harbour at half past five on Thurs- 
the picturesque coast of Wight, formed a fine frame- | day morning, and at ten a.M. she started from 
work for the picture. | Cowes, and ran down to the Nab, which she left at 

At half-past ten the Gipsy Queen ran past the eleven, in competition with the ‘Titania iron schooner, 
Volante ; and a quarter of an hour later the America | 100 tons, the property of Mr. R. Stephenson, M.P., 
outstripped the Arrow, Constance, and Alarm, but | for a race forty miles out and forty uiiles in. They 
could not a < the Volante, - i up to the | started s:eering south-east, with a strong wind from 
Gipsy Queen. Therun from Sandheads to Noman’s | west-north-west. At five o'clock the America re- 
Land Reg was well contested, and very exciting. Of | turned in sight from Portsmouth, when about ten 
the latter place the yachts were timed, and they | miles outside the Nab, but nothing could be seen 
passed as follows :—‘* Volante, Freak, Aurora, Gipsy | of the Titania at that time. Finally, the America 
Queen, America-—the America being a quarter of an | eompleted her course, and won by a long distance, 
| hour behind the Volante. 

“ At this point the wind blew somewhat more steadily, 
and the America began to show a touch of her quality. 
Whenever the breeze took the line of her hull, all her 
sails set as flat as a drumhead, and without any careen- 
ing or staggering, she ‘walked along,’ past cutter and 
schooner, and, when off Brading, bad left every vessel in = i 
the squadron behind her-—a mere ruck—with the excep- _ With respect to Cuba the accounts are still con- 
tion of the Volante, which she overtook at 11.30, when | flicting. That the Creole population is much dis- 
she very quietly hauled down her jib, as much as to say she | affected is clear ; but that the insurgents of Puerto del 
would give her rival every odds, and laid herself out fur | Principe have gained any advantages over the troops 
the race round the back of the island. The weathershowed | is not at all clear. ‘The only new fact is that a 
symptoms of improvement, 40 fr as yachting was con: | meeting has been held st New Orleans in favour of 

a ; er. net . : ; . > ; . : 
water, the high lands on shore put on their fleecy ‘ night- - “ — agree. and _ considerable sub<crip- 
caps’ of cloud, and the horizon looked delightfally — o © to promote it. Two steamere, with 1000 
threatening ; and now ‘the Yankee’ flew like the wind, ae a sailed under Lopez ; 250 men have sailed 

leaping over, not against, the water, and increasing her | 70M near Savannah, and the same from Mobile; the 
| Alstanne froth the Gipsy Queen, Volante, and Alarm former anchored in Los Mimbros Roads on the Ist of 

every instant. The wéy her sails were set evinced a | August, and sailed on the following morning, intend- 
| superiority in the cutting which our makers would barely | Ing, a8 it was supposed, to effect a landing in the 
allow ; but, certain it is, that while the jibs and mainsails | Bay of Nuevitas—a harbour on the north coast of 
of her antagonists were ‘ beilied out,’ her canvas was as | Cuba, not far distant from Puerto del Principe. ‘The 
flatas a sheet of paper. No foam, but rather a water- | United States Government have sent a war steamer 
jet, rose from her bows; and the greatest point of resist- | to the coast of Cuba; and a Spanish squadron had 
ance—for resistance there must be somewhere—seemed | sailed from Havannah to mye Lopez 


about the beam, or just forward of her maininast, for the | > . hel 1 . 
| seas flashed off from her sides at that point every time Some idea of the state of feeling in the am 
r 


{she met them. While the cutters were thrashing States may be gathered from the followin 
through the water, sending the spray over the.r bows, | written by a young Englishman at New Orleans, of 
and the schooners were wet up to the foot of the fure- the date July 28, and published in the Times :— 
| mast, the America was as dry as a bone. She had twenty- “I write now, in the midst of all kinds of disturbances, 
oue persons on her deck, consisting of the owners, the | having converted my office into the head-quarters of a 
crew, cook, and steward, a Cowes pilot named Under- | military company, of which L have been commissioned 
wood, and some seamen who had been lent her by the | first lieutenant. A corporal, -ergeaut, and the captain 
| Surprise, a L-ndon-vuilt schooner yacht, now at Cowes | are arguing iu oue corner about some of the minutie of 
Roads. They nearly all sat aft, and when the vessel did | the drill, and on my immediate right hand two privates 
not require any handling crouched down on the deck by | are practising the musket manual with brooms for guns 
the weather bulwarks. The Gipsy Queen, when a little | as I refused io permit arms to be used except on actual 
past Brading, seemed to have carried away her foresail | parade. I have acted as recruiting-officer for three days 
sheets, but even had it not becn so, she had lost all and have almost filled up the company with recruits, 
) chance of success.” ainong whoin I am tolerably popular, as I refused admis- 
As the wind freshened the America continued to | 810" to sixteen different men who could produce no certi- 
| rush before it at a tremendous pace. When she was — of citizenship and good character. I wish you 
| off the Culver cliffs the nearest yacht was at least | COWS See me in uniform, with a sword, sash, knife, and 
ee 4 ! ig pistols on; I assure you I look terribly savage, with the 
| two miles astern, She gained at every tack ; when | ii of a most ferocious-looking mnstocher " After all 
under Dunnose about half-past twelve, her jib-boom this, I need not inform you that I am hourly expecting to 
i receive orders to emvark with our detachment for the 
up the wreck. But when this was repaired she tuok | island of Cuba, where we wiil assist the patriots and 
| advantage of every puff of wind or steady breeze, and | drive the Spaniards out of the place, or ole get 














TRANSATLANTIC MAILS. 
By the arrival of the Niagara on the 24th and the 
Pacific on the 27th, we have papers from the United 


States bringing intelligence also from Cuba, California, 
and the Isthmus, 
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ourselves. I know it is very probable that you will dis- 
approve of the attempt; but I am good enough Republican 
to feel convinced that, when a people are tyrannized over 
and o , as the Cubans have been, they have a per- 
fect right to revolutionize the Government and appoint 
officers who will represent the popular will; ergo, I do 
not argue the point with you, but simply sa i am willing 
to devote my blood and life, if necessary, in aiding the 
gallant patriots in their glorious efforts. 

“The American Government will make no effectual 
exertions to prevent us reaching the scene of action, and 
General Lopez, with his staff, is actively pushing mat- 
ters ahead in this city, without let or hindrance. I had 
an interview with the old general a few days ago, and 
he complimented me very highly on my exertions with 
my pen, and in other ways, to aid the cause we are em- 
barked in; and, before I left, I received an implied 
promise that, if I preferred to be on the general's staff, an 
exchange should be effected. As to the pay, the terms 
are good enough if we win, and, if we lose, it won't 
matter what they are. Ninety dollars per month, and a 
bounty of 10, dollars to be paid at the end of the 
war, is what I shall receive if we are ever paid—a fact 
which I deem somewhat problematical; but so long as 
the island is made free, and the soldiers are decently fed 
and clothed, I shall be satisfied, and will readily resign 
my commission, and return to civil life again when the 
war is concluded.” 

The first trip has been made successfully from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic vid the Lake of Nicaragua. 
The Pacific left San Francisco on the 14th of July, 
and arrived at San Juan del Sud on the Pacific on 
the 29th. A mule journey of eighteen miles con- 
ducted the party to Révoes, and thence the Director 
steamer carried them through the Lake of Nicaragua 
to the Rapids, where the small iron steamer Sir 
Henry Bulwer awaited them. Thence they passed 
down a “ most romantic river’’ fringed with lemon, 
orange, and banana trees, and fragrant with the per- 
fume of flowers to the steam-ship Prometheus at San 
Juan on the Atlantic. The running time of the 


passage across the Isthmus was only thirty-four hours | 
rometheus | 


and a half. From San Juan the 





started with 360 passengers, and reached New York | 


on the 12th. The whole transit from San Francisco 
to New York occupied as nearly as possible twenty- 
nine days. Great praise is due to the American 
Company who have cut out this short route, and 
established upon it the fastest line of steamers on the 
Atlantic, The Times City article comments as fol- 
lows :— 

“Thus, within thirty months of the time when the 
question of Nicaragua first became generally discussed, 
the American company have entered into and secured a 


contract with that state, have gained the advantage of a | 


| 


| article 


‘““A man named David Hill, alias Jim Hill, was 
arrested for stealing a horse, tried, and although subse- 
Panag rescued by Sheriff Works, was forcibly taken 
rom him by the populace, after a hard struggle, and 
hung to a tree in the main street of the town. But the 
tragedy which has excited the most attention and sym- 
pares, was the hanging of a Mexican woman named 

osepha, at Downleville, on the Yuba, by the populace 
Having had some ‘difficulty’ with a miner, she stabbed 
him to the heart with a butcher’s knife. The people im- 
mediately assembled, took her into custody, gave her a 
fair trial, and, upon conviction, sentenced a to be hung 
in two hours. A gallows was erected on a ridge crossing 
the river, at the lower end of the town, and at the ap- 
pointed hour an immense crowd assembled, and, after 
bidding adios and shaking hands with those immediately 
round her, she ascended the scaffold, adjusted the rope 
herself, releasir ga luxuriant head of hair from beneath 
it, so as to permit it to flow free, and in a moment the 
cords supporting the scaffold were cut, and she hung 
suspended between heaven and earth.” 


One more specimen. The inquest referred to is 
that which was instituted to inquire into the death 
of the man Jenkins, referred to above :— 

* At the coroner’s inquest held June 12, in San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. David C. Broderick, who was present at the 
execution, but exerted himself to prevent it, testified that 
he was held back by one Wm. H. Jones and another man ; 
that this Mr. Jones ‘had hold of the rope, and that Mr. 
Jones seemed to be in favour of hanging everybody that 
did not belong to his party! I spoke to him,’ continued 
Mr. Broderick, ‘about the courts,’ and his reply was, 
* To hell with the courts.’” 





THE PRESS OF FRANCE AND OF ENGLAND. 

The following are the replies of Victor Hugo and 
his son to the address of sympathy presented by a 
large body of English journalists to M. Charles Hugo, 
on his recent imprisonment for an article in the Eve- 
nement against capital punishment. Four points in 
these letters would bespeak attention, even if they 
were not, the one, signed by a name illustrious 
in the literature of Europe, and the other, by a 
young man who, at a period of life often dissipated 
in frivolities, is found 
cause. 

A Journalist is imprisoned for six months for an 
advocating the abolition of the guillotine, 


‘ while at the same time insisting upon the sacredness 
; of 


| 


rotective treaty between Great Britain and the United | 
tates, have established a line of the fastest steamers | 


both on the Atlantic and Pacific, have completed a survey | nounced by the leaders of the most advanced political 
which shows that the difficulties which for 300 years have | r 


frightened the world from attempting a junction of the 
oceans were absolutely fabulous, have carried 200 pas- 
sengers in a few hours down a river which was represented 
as almost impracticable from shoals and rapids even for 
Indian canoes, have removed all the uncertainties and 
terrors that rendered the Isthmus the great stumbling- 


law. 

The liberty of the Press under the quasi-republican 
dynasty of M. Louis Bonaparte is spoken of as ‘‘ ex- 
piring,’ and this when the Minister of the Interior 
owes all he is and has to the Press. 

The reciprocal sympathy of a free Pree is invoked. 

The brotherhood of France and England is an- 


party in France :— 
LETTER OF M. VICTOR HUGO. 
Paris, August 20, 1851. 
Sir,—I leave it to my son to speak It is for him to 


| convey to you—it is for him to convey to your honour- 


able brother journalists—all that we have felt in conse- 


block of a safe and cheap passage to Australia, have | quence of that great support of sympathy which has just 


brought California a week or ten days nearer to New | come to solace him in the depth of his prison. 


You have 


York, and have secured for themselves the monopoly of a | done more than recompensed, you have glorified, him. 


traffic which is the most marvellous that has ever been 
known, and the disposal of fertile lands and trading 
stations and natural docks that promise ultimately to 
receive the commerce of the world.” 





SPECIMENS OF “LYNCH.” 


Certainl a not Law, reigns in San Francisco. 
The New York papers, with Californian news up to 
the l4th of July, have some startling intelligence. 
The Herald contains the following :— 

“The authority of the Courts has been disregarded, 
the executors of the law set at defiance, and the Vigilance 
Committee of San Francisco, composed of some 800 or 
900 respectable citizens, nave accomplished more good 
in the detection of crime than could have been accom- 
plished by the police in a lifetime. My last gave an ac- 
count of the hanging at midnight of a man named 
Jenkins, by the Vigilance Committee, for stealing 200 
dollars. A similar scene was witnessed on the 12th inst. 
A man named Jim Stewart, a Sydney convict, the leader 
of a gang of desperadoes, was arrested for robbing a 
house; and notwithstanding the officers of the law at- 
tempted to get possession of him, he was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to be hanged the same day. The signal 
bell was sounded, and the populace rushed by hundreds 
to the building of the committee. At the hour appointed 
for the execution Stewart was brought out strongly 
pinioned, and guarded by about 500 members of the com- 
mittee, walking eight abreast, each armed with a revolver, 
taken to one of the public wharfs, followed by thou- 
sands, a rope adjusted to a crane erected for hoisting 
goods, and swung between heaven and earth in full view 
of the assembled multitude. 
that each head of that immense throng was involuntarily 
uncovered. No attempt was made to rescue him, nor 
was there any other feeling than that of entire concur- 
rence. The execution took place at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. Previous to paying the forfeit of his crime 
Stewart made a full confession of his crimes, The details 
establish the fact that he was the leader of the most 
desperate gang of villains that has ever preyed upon a 
community.”” 

San Francisco is not, however, the only place in 
which the “ practice’’ of the renowned Judge finds 
followers, nora is equally prompt :— 


So solemn was the scene | 44 that immense question of the inviolability of human 


| 





It will be the enduring honour of his life to have been 
the occasion of such a manifestation. 

This manifestation is something more than a mere 
letter addressed by free writers to an oppressed writer; 
it isa symbol of the alliance of all the forces of civilization, 
henceforth converging towards a common object; it is 
the communion of two great nations in one idea of hu- 
manity. 

Be so good, Sir, as to receive, and transmit to your 
honourable friends, the assurance of my lively sympathy 
and profound gratitude. 1ctor Hugo. 





Prison of the Conciérgerie, August 20, 1851. 

Gentlemen and dear Friends of the Press of Great 

Britain and Ireland, 

I thank you from the depth of my heart for the words 
which in your kindness you have addressed to me. Did 
I condescend to honour with my regrets the condemation 
that has been launched against me, this memorable proof 
of your generous sympathies would amply console me. 
I am touched at it, confused by it, proud of it; I seek i: 
vain for words to express the gratitude I feel for so much 
kindness,—I, who am but one of the least tried of the 
journa'ists of our press, and among the most obscure of 
those who are in our prison. 

You pay me, and far overpay me, for my six months of 
captivity. I am ignorant of having done done anything 
to merit such a punishment. I know well that I have 
done nothing to deserve such a recompense, 

Permit me then, gentlemen, to forget myself in an- 
swering you. lamas nothing in the cause which has 
procured my condemnation ; the very feeling which has 
inspired your expressions is as far above the individual 


life, which has so long been troubling the conscience of 
legislators. 

Yes, gentlemen, every reader of your address can but 
have seen init this two-fold fact—a great people stretch- 
ing out the hand to a great idea—the press of England 
stretching out the hand to the press of France. 

It belonged, of right, to you, the most free-thoughted 
writers of the freest press in the world, to take the initi- 
ative in these cordial expressions of sympathy from press 
to press. It is right for England, in the actual condition 
of affairs, to unite herself to France, as every people that 


is obeyed, ought to make common cause with every | annum from the 





| 


people that is oppressed. The sovereign ]i 
press in England owes the duty of comical t the 
port to the dying liberty of the press in France Y 
we Y — an act “el political brotherhood. _ 
will say more, gentlemen, you have nized 
“~ of socal eee. ” —_ = 
ngland and France, if I may be allowed 
sion, time the march of nations. It wosld aut 
these two noble Peoples have but one emulation and 
ambition—to outstrip one another in the Onward > 
of progress. You English have given the world ‘ts 
trious examples. Was it not your Byron who finn 
fought for Greece? your Wilberforce who entered the 
first protest against slavery ? 

Concurrently with the public writers of France 0 
are engaged in tearing away the mask from b —_ 
whenever you surprise it in the act of crime, in the broad 
daylight of the nineteenth century. Is it not from an 
English breast that there has gone forth that noble ¢ 
of indignation against the manifold iniquities wrought i 
the name and under the shadow of the Church by the 
infamous King of Naples? Is it not one of your states. 
men who has denounced, in the face of the Gospel, the 
executioner-king who calls himself the servant of the 
martyr-God. 

We are both at the same post—we, when we oppose the 
shedding of blood on that guillotine which calls itself 
consecrated—you, when you suffer not the violation of 
humanity in the prisons of royalty. Bothare committing 
—you against the throne of Naples —we against the 
scaffold of the Rue St. Jacques—the same crime of High 
Treason. 

Gentlemen, the cause of Capital Punishment Abolition 
is, every day, making incalculable progress. It walks— 
it runs—it flies, They may enchain its advocates, but it 
they cannot arrest. The cause leaves the writer in his 
prison, but itself remains free. 

Who shall, henceforth, stop the march of the Peoples, 


| with France and England in their van, and bearing on 


| 


| 
| 





their banner the two words which comprise all politics 
and all philosophy— 
Democracy! Humanity! 
Cuar_es Hugo, 
ANTI-TRUCK. 
Mr. ‘Tremenheecre’s report upon the state of the 


worthy to suffer in a noble | truck system in South Staffordshire and Wales 


during the past year, has just been published. The 
principal aim of the report is to show the inadeq 
of the existing Truck Act, It appears to be no theek 
whatever to the mere money-grubbing class of mas. 
ters. The following extract will speak for itself: 
‘In November last I received a communication from 
the committees of the ‘ Anti-Truck Associations of Dud 
ley, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Tipton, and Bilston; 
stating their wish that their solicitor, Mr. Duignan, of 
Walsall, should confer with me respecting the proceed- 
ings of the association, and the inadequate provisions 
the Truck Act, to enable me to lay before you the results 
of their experience. In an interview which I had shorty 
after with Mr. Duignan, he stated to me as follows;- 
‘ There are five Anti-Truck Associations in South Sut 
fordshire—namely, at Walsall, Wolverhampton, Dudley, 
Tipton, and Bilston. They were set on foot in the 
part of this year (1850). They are composed of man 
facturers and tradesmen taking an interest in putting 
down truck. Nearly all the cash-paying masters wt 
subscribers, and all the leading tradesmen and many 
small shopkeepers. ‘There is a treasurer and secretary 
toeach. We have ample funds to carry on prosecutions, 
and to maintain men who in consequence of joining usit 
our efforts have been thrown out of employment by the 
truck-paying masters, The cost of these together has 
amounted to upwards of £800 in the ten months. We 
have laid between 500 and 600 informations, and obtained 
about 260 convictions ; and notwithstanding this, | do 
not think that we have reduced che amount of truck fire 
percent. After such an expenditure, so inadequate # 
result is very discouraging ; and it is evident that, in its 
present state, the act is insufficient for its purpose, The 
evasions resorted to have prevented our obtaining second 
convictions against really responsible parties. On secot 
convictions against men who cannot pay, we have dit 
trained, and then sent them to prison. We have feltit 
politic not toenforce the convictions in many cases, 0! 
receiving a promise not to pay again in truck. In som 
instances this has been adhered to, but in them 
jority not. : 
“*The truck-paying masters are about a dozen, inclat- 
ing three of the largest employers in the distriet—M. 
George Jones, Mr. Sparrow, and Mr. Lloyd (a membe 
of the Society of Friends). The others are Mess 
Creswell, Mr. Whitehouse, Mr. Hartland, 
Mr. Fryer, banker and magistrate ; Mr. Jona 
Jones, magistrate ; Mr. J. James, Mr. Vernon (Bilstt) 
Mr. James Marlow, Messrs. Coleburn and Grocelt, 
They employ altogether, I should think, upwards 
7000 people. In addition to these there isa consider 
able number of smaller iron-masters or contractors, 
keep or are interested in truck-shops. It is well know’, 
and I have had it out in evidence frequently, that 
profits of a truck-shop are from 7 to 10 per cent., 
from four to six months’ credit on the amount of goots 
sold init. Itis therefore too valuable a thing to them "0 
be easily given up when they have once adopted it. 
profits of the shop in large works amount to a very 
sum, as may be exemplified in this way :—Say that 
wags s paid are £1000 per week, or £52,000 per annum, 
and that one-third of this, or £17,000, passes through 
shop. Ten per cent. on this sum is £1700 a year. 
this is to be added from four to six months’ interest 
the above sum of £17,000 at 3 per cent., in consequet™ 
of the credit to that extent given by the merchant 
supplies the goods to the ironmaster, or about 
more: making a profit altogether of nearly se 


truck-shop. The consequence 
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order to defend this system, several of the firms brought 
= eee from the to defend the cases we hed 
against them, and one firm did so no less than eight or 
ten times. It has only ended in their resorting to eva- 
gions, and until the act is altered nothing effectual can 
be done.’ ” 

Several amendments of the Truck Act are sugges- 
ted by the experience of Mr. Duignan. They refer 


to an extension of power simply, and are included to 
prevent evasions of the law. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 

Commenting on the late meeting of “* Defenders” 
in Dublin, the Norfolk News writes thus :— 

« The new act must be enforced, or its authors will be 
held up to the ridicule of the civilized world ; and if they 
attempt to enforce it by consigning ‘ John of Tuam’ to 
a prison, who will answer for the peace of Ireland, and 
who can composedly contemplate the rancorous religious 
commotion which will then be occasioned ? . 

Let them who have called up the evil spirits lay them 
if they can; the disastrous consequences ot this religious 
strife will fall not on the Catholics, or their hierarchy, 
but on those weak-minded Protestants who had no con- 
fidence in the power of the truth which they professed. 
‘ They that take the sword shall perish with the sword ;’ 
and so we believe that the attempt, by ill-judged legisla- 
tion, to extirpate a rival hierarchy, will react on its con- 
ecoctors, and lead ultimately to the overthrow of their own 
supremacy.” 

The Wakefield Journal estimates the meeting of the 
association from a different stand-point :— 


“The aim and objects of this new combination are 
broadly stated, and unmistakeable in their character, be- 
ginning with the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
and terminating in the destruction of our Protestant 
existence and distinctiveness as a nation by the abolition 
of the coronation oath, which forms our only safeguard 
from a Papist occupying the throne of these realms.” 

“On Tuesday,” says the Northern Whig, a Belfast 
paper, the Catholics “held what they called their 
aggregate meeting ; and we protest we had rathersee 
asquadron of foreign war-steamers threatening the 
coast, than such an exhibition as was made that day.”’ 
It does not find fault with the meeting except as an 
ae to religious discord ; it does not approve of the 
obnoxious act which has raised the flame. 

“The united Legislature was occupied, for six long 
months, in concocting a legal weapon with which to ward 
off some apprehended danger that nobody understood 
After weary debates and much doubt and wavering, a law 


was passed, the promoters of which took much trouble | 


to let the world know it should never be suffered to do 
the mischief people believed it couldeffect. That statute 
now lies safely on the shelf, where it is likely to grow 
worm-eaten for want of handling. Such has been the 
issue of some twelve months’ legislation—an idle alarm 
and an inoperative statute !"’ 

“Whoever helps to keep alive the flame of sectarian 
discord in this island, is guilty of a crime against his 
country; and if the Roman Catholics, who have had the 
latest cause to complain, do anything themselves which 
may tend to mar the peace of creed and party, they must 
be prepared to forfeit that sympathy which they have 
won from all liberal men. * * * Religion was the 
dove sent down from heaven with the olive-branch of 
i. We have fought as fiercely round that symbol of 

ve, as if the odour it exhaled was an intoxicating poi- 
son that robbed men of their reason Eighteen hundred 
years is a long, long time, to jabber the lessons of Chris- 
tianity with angry lips. When will we plant the living 
seed of Christian charity in our hearts?” 


“The Bishops of the Established Church,” says 
the Londonderry Standard, “ are allowed to convert 
theirsees into surnames, simply because they are 
Peers of Parliament ’’ :— 

“Non-established Bishops of any Church, so styling 

lves, merely display a vanity of the most puerile 
description. We believe that bishops have no business 
in Parliament—that they never did any good there; and 
we heartily sympathize with those Episcopalian gentle- 
men in England who are commencing an agitation to get 
them out of it.” 


The Nottingham Mercury stands up for Association. 
“Weare aware that for the present they are a good 
deal stunned by the blow which they have received from 
the failure of the land plan, and that their confidence in 
Power of association to assist in raising them as a 
class to the possession of property is considerably 
Weakened. But let them not despair: ours is the day 
of association—every thing which is great and good among 
us derives its strength and efficiency from the union of 
many parts, judiciously combined, for the purpose of 
a ting one ultimate benefit: it may be for their own 
Vantage or the good of others—still it is to union—to 
associa on—to the power of numbers united together as 
& baud of indissoluble links for the securing of one com- 
a that the successful result of their labours is 


_ The Lincolnshire Chronicle discusses local protec- 
ism; and backs up George Frederick Young, 
The Inverness Courier emphatically points out the 
way competition raging north of London, but 

ofers no opinion thereon. 
tthe Boner Flying Post declares that, as there is no 
‘ance, or attempt at intolerance, on the part of 


Quite > “pr wre dae den of a defence association is 





| find many opponents. 





“7 | India and China. 
t may be a useful and important body to assist the | of July. 


aggressive spirit of —_ Pius ; but for the purposes of 


defence it will be utterly valueless. That this society is 
an aggression admits "| no doubt whatever. The Eng- 
lish Parliament has declared that it will not permit a 
body of Romish ecclesiastics to flaunt about this country 
with titles conferred by a foreign Sovereign; and then 
the Romanists, who are such dear sticklers for liberty, 
raise the cry of intolerance, and organize societies which 
7 = most impudent and contemptuous manner violate 
the law.”’ 


The Wolverhampton Herald has an excellent and 
well-toned paper on codperative association, called 
forth by Mr. Coningham’s lectures :— 


‘It is true that the principle of codperation is dail 
gaining ground amongst us, and marks distinctly enoug 
the progress of our civilisation, but we are not prepared 
at once to assert that the adoption of the cooperative 
labour system proposed by Mr. ne hh dh and already 
adopted to a very considerable extent in Paris, would be 
found either directly suited to the requirements of 
the labourers in this country, or to ebect any vast 
advantages and improvements in their political and 
social condition. We do not, on the contrary, assert the 
negative of this ; but, looking favourably on the subject 
of associative labour, think that at least asystem which 
promises so much is deserving of a fair trial, when the 
people is prepared for its reception. We believe this 
experiment might be safely made in many agricultural 
and manufacturing districts of England; but there are, 
unhappily, many more,where ignorance, vice, and impro- 
vidence would for ever prevent its successful introduc- 
tion. The schoolmaster and the clergyman are more 
wanted in the districts we have last referred to, than the 
political economists ; and the teachings of wisdom, good 
ness, and providence, than the augmentation of capital 
and the codperation of labour. The advantages to be 
derived from a wise concert and a judicious cooperation 
in the division of labour amongst men who are capable 
of understanding their position, and whose aspirations 
are above the mere enjoyments of sensual gratification 
and animal indulgence, cannot be doubted for a moment, 
for a thousand facts have demonstrated the truth of 
this position; but the particular application of the 
principle in this country, as laid down by the 
exponents of this branch of social economy, admits 
of much argument, and will, doubtless, at present 
The associations of every 
Englishman are with the old principle of master and 
servant, employer and employed, the capitalist and the 
wageman ; and an attempt to introduce a new principle 
in which these distinctions should be removed, and men 
should be placed on a common level, every workman 
being a copartner in the firm to the extent of his labour, 
capital, and talent, would excite an amount of prejudice 
and opposition scarcely to be imagined. Yet we think 
this no good reason for the nonintroduction of the 
system ; as the best of things, simply because of their 
novelty, have met with similar obstructions. We should 
rather like to see the problem solved in certain districts 
and under favourable circumstances, and then we might 
venture on an opinion with certainty and with sufficient 
data on which to found it. At present, so far as this 
country is concerned, the system has not to any extent 
been tried, and our only reasoning must be founded on 
the statistics gathered from France.” 


The Glasgow Chronicle always thought, and has 
repeatedly said—‘ that Lord John Russell played 
into the hand of Cardinal Wiseman by the publica- 
tion of his Durham Letter and the introduction of 
his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill’’ :— 

“Tt has little chance of being effective as a prohibitory 
statute, and the ambitious prelates with the new illegal 
names, as well as their Irish brethren with the old 
illegal names, have the doubly pleasing prospect of at 
once having their vain-glorious longings gratified and 
public sympathy excited on their behalf. . . . The 
ridicule of doing nothing where such enormous prepara- 
tion has been made for doing something, must act power- 
fully in the way of tempting the Government into action ; 
nevertheless, the cui bono, we believe, will be strong 
enough to restrain them to remain at rest.” 


The Scotsman is absorbed in the weather and the 
crops, and the corn question in general suggested by 
the monthly return in the Gazette :— 


‘‘ Whether there are not various circumstances going 
some considerable way to counterbalance the effects of 
the fall in the price of grain—whether, in short, rents 
ought and will, or ought not and will not, come down— 
is a point on which we do not enter ;—all we say is, that 
under the new order of things, the farmer is in a better 
position than under the old to make a safe and business- 
like bargain.” 


The following paragraph, cut from the Dublin 
Evening Mail, is either a feeler or a semi-official de- 
8 of Whig tactics with respect to the “* Defen- 

ers” :— 


“The English press, ignorant where the real strength 
of the case lies, is strongly disposed to echo the popular 
clamour and require an immediate prosecution. For our 
part we do not think it signifies a farthing whether a fine 
be levied off the violaters of the anti-papal act, as long 
as it is clear to all good subjects that they have put them- 
selves in the wrong by defying the law. The moral effect 
of their disobedience wi!l be more injurious to the cause, 
which they are endeavouring by such means to uphold, 
than any triumph that might be gained over them, by 
carrying out the penalties of the new act.” 





NEWS FROM THE EAST. 
The Overland Mail of this week brings news from 
The mail left Bombay on the 26th 
The chief point of interest is, that the 


Nizam had another reprieve. General Fraser re- 
ceived, on the 20th of June, a despatch from the 
Governor-General, demanding that the Nizam should 
give up the management of the Resident territory 
age a revenue of thirty-six lacs a year, to be held 
y him till the debt to the Company be discharged, 
ond should besides make arrangements satis 
to the Resident for the future regular payment of the 
contingent, and appoint a competent Minister. The 
language of the letter, in adverting to the state of the 
| Nizam’s dominions, is described as being exceedingly 
| severe. On the 21st the Resident communicated this 
despatch to the Nizam, and requested an audience 
on the 24th, but the Nizam succeeded in getting a 
| later day, the Ist of July, fixed for the interview. 
| On the 28th he appointed Sooraj Ool Moolk Minister. 
His project isto avoid the cession of territory by pay- 
| ing the Company's Government annually in cash, 
until the debt is discharged, a sum equivalent to the 
| revenue of the territory proposed to be sequestrated, 
The Nizam, it is said, if he cannot pay the money, 
will passively resist ceding territory. 4! the Go- 
vernor- General's despateh time was given him to the 
15th of July, when, in case of his continuing re- 
fractory, the Resident is empowered to take mili 
occupation of the districts under requisition. It is 
reported that, in pursuance with his project, Sooraj 
Ool Moolk has offered the Resident 18 lacs down, 
and asked for four or five months’ more time for 
enabling him to make arrangements for securing the 
payment of the remainder. In any case it is probable 
that territory will be taken adequate to the future re- 
gular payment of the contingent. 

Letters received after the above date from Hydera- 
bad state that General Fraser had at last made up his 
mind regarding Sooraj Ool Moolk’s overtures for the 
payment of the debt, and positively declined to ac- 
cept his terms. It was said that he would have gone 
— his discretionary powers had he accepted 
them. 

At the criminal sessions which terminated on the 
16th of July, Dorabjee Hormusja, late ledger-keeper, 
and Lall-Doss Wittal-Doss, late under cashier in the 
Uriental Bank, were convicted of having stolen 
Bombay Bank notes of the value of 95,900 rupees 
from the Oriental Bank, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation each. The former was also found 
guilty of forgery, and sentenced to 14 years’ 
transportation. 

The following is the latest from Hong Kong on the 
subject of the Chinese insurrection :—The Tartar 
Prime Minister, Sai-shang-ha, sent to meet the rebels, 
has halted on the boders of the Hunan province (the 
one adjoining Kwang-si), whence he tells his lord 
and master that he finds himself surrounded by rebels 
to sovereign authority, whom it is necessary to put 
down before proceeding further. Tah-tung-ha is 
said to be ill. Of the other commissioner we hear 
nothing. Wuz-lan-tair, Lieutenant-General of Tartar 
troops at Canton, left his garrison about a fortnight 
ago with the intention of coalescing with the com- 
missioners, 
| The pretended emperor is reported to be at present 
| stopping at Sin-chau, a departmental city of Kwang- 
si, having a water communication with Canton, 
whence it is distant about 200 miles. In a letter from 
one of his followers we find it stated that Teen-teh is 
himself at the head of the rebel forces, whom he led 
| to victory “ in the middle term of the third month 
of the present year”’ (about two months ago), “‘ when 
10,000 of the Government troops were destroyed, 
being hemmed in, in a narrow pathway through a 
wood in a mountain pass.” aving been duly 
proclaimed Emperor, Teen-teh dates the commence- 
ment of his reign from the month of September of 
last year, and has published an almanack, which 
his emissaries are busy distributing in various parts 
of the empire. In Kiang-si, the province between 
Hunan and Fokien, we hear that great demonstra- 
tions are made in his favour. 








~ 











CONSTITUTIONALISM IN THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


We have seen a King of Siam promise his subjects 
a limited monarchy. The King of the Sandwich 
Islands has —e him. In the Honolulu 
papers of the 3lst of May there is the following 
account of the opening of the Parliament of Sandwich. 
It is only seventy-three years since Captain Cook 
was killed on the beach Hawaii. 


“ The two Houses of Parliament were formally opened 
by the King in person on the 6th of May, at the large 
stone church in Honolulu. Referring to the relations of 
the Sandwich Islands’ Government with France, the 
King said that the diplomatic relations had not been fully 
restored. ‘My friendly relations with Great Britain’ are 
uninterrupted, and with the United States ‘continue of 
the most friendly kind.’ After reference to certain 
treaties and other matters, the King recommends 
increased attention to agriculture, the markets of 
| California, Oregon, Vanccuver’s Island, &c., affording a 
| profitable outlet for more than the islands produce. 
| Sanitary regulations are recommended in view of the 
| revival of the cholera in ports trading with the Sandwich 

Islands ; and the revenue is declared to be, though small, 
more than sufficient for the wants of the Government, 
| and it leaves a surplus for purposes of internal improve- 
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The h was delivered in the Hawaiian lan- 
uage, and afterwards read in English for the benefit of 
the Tovcign Ministers present.” 

And these institutions repose on a basis wanting 
in some states of larger growth. ‘‘ There are in the 
Sandwich Islands, 441 Protestant schools, with 12,949 
scholars, and 102 Roman Catholic schools, with 2359 
scholars ; total number of schools, 543; of scholars, 
15,308.” 


ment, 





A LOMBARD MARTYR. 


Private letters supply some interesting particulars 
respecting Chiesa, the Milanese workman, who was 
shot the other day at Milan by Radetzky’s butchers, 
on the charge of distributing revolutionary papers. 
On his trial, Chiesa was asked, ‘‘ Who gave you the 
writings to post ?’’ He answered, ‘‘No one; I com- 
posed them myself.” ‘ Where did you get them 
printed ?” “TI printed them myself in my own dwell- 
ing.” ‘ Where are your printing materials?” “I 
do not know.”” * * On his passage from the prison | 
to the place of punishment the confessor promised 
him immunity if he would make a revelation of his 
accomplices. Chiesa, who has left a wife and a 
daughter without means of support, constantly re- 
fused to purchase his life at the price of dishonour. 
He saluted, with a quiet and serene air the people | 
who were near, and kneeling to receive his deuth, said | 
in a loud voice, “ My sacrifice is the sign of the com- | 
ing ruin of Austria.” He refused to let his eyes be | 
bandaged, wishing to look his murderers to the last | 
in the face. This political assassination, so atrocious | 
in itself, was even consummated without legal forms; 
for the officer who commanded the platoon charged 
with the execution, having fallen down in a faint, 
could not give the signal ; and the soldiers fired with- 
out receiving orders. The following is still worse :— 
“The wife and daughter of Chiesa are in prison ; the 
Austrian judge leaves them ignorant of the death of 
their relative, and tries to wrest from them revela- 
tions of his accomplices by promising the pardon of 
the husband and father as a reward for their avowals.”’ 

It is hoped by some charitable people, ‘for the 
sake of humanity,” that this last detail is not true. 
But it is a proceeding too much in character with 
Austrianism for us to have any doubt of its truth. 
Even the executioners desert the common foe. Chiesa 
was to have becn hanged according to the sentence of 
the court-martial ; but the executioner of Bergamo 
refused his services. The executioner (hatred to the 
foreign yoke is so deeply ingrained in the nation, that 
it has penetrated even to this most abhorred of ite 
functionaries) has been punished with death for his 
disubedience ! 














PERSONAL NEWS AND GOSSIP. 

Royalty has begun its annual excursion. That 
astonishing rapidity which characterises Queen 
Victoria was never more signally displayed. The 
whole Court and Royal Family left Osborne on 
Wednesday morning at nine o'clock, reached 
Buckingham Palace at half-past twelve, rested an 
hour, and then set off for the Great Northern Rail- 
way-station, Owing to the inveterate negligence of 
the St. Pancras Board, the New-road was barricaded 
as impassable for royalty, though the lieges have 
been jolted upon its rugged surface for the last two 
months. Consequently the Queen had to make 
a detour; and, by dodging through bye- 
streets, get to Maiden-lane. The carriages, duly 
escorted by hussars, arrived about ten minutes to 
two at the station, where gay preparations had been 
made to receive them, e platforms were covered 
with purple cloth, and a suite of entirely new car- | 
riages elegantly and tastefully fitted up for the | 
Queen and her family. The train started about two, | 
and dashed along at thirty miles an hour, until it 
reached Hitchin. Here the station was covered with 
flowers and evergreens, and acrowd assembled, All 
along the fields there were groups on foot and on 
horseback, At Boston, during the seven minutes’ 
delay, Lord John Russell introduced the mayor, who 
contrived to read an address, Thence the train set 
off for Doncaster, its ultimate destination for the 
night, where she arrived at about half-past six. 
Addsuees were presented to her on the platform by 
the mayor and corporation. The next morning at 
nine o'clock her Majesty set off for Edinburgh, and 
entered Holyrood Palace about four o'clock. 

Sir George and Lady Grey arrived at Dundee in the 
Lightning steamer on Friday week. He inspected the 
docks and made an excursion into the country, returning 
to Dundee on Saturday, and embarking for a cruise in 
the North Sea on Monday. 

The director of the Costituzionale of Florence has 
been prohibited from publishing even the smallest frag- 
ment of Mr, Gladstone’s letters. 

On the Hawarden estate the tenants of the right Hon- 
ourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P., have been allowed a 
reduction of 16 per cent. on their respective rentals for 
the half-year, 

The Journal states, that the Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells has been obliged to have three of his 
fingers amputated ; mortification ensuing in these parts, 
ee ~~ operation became necessary to save his lord- 
ship's life. 

Dr. Engledue has been abused and insulted at Ports- 


of the doctor’s carriage. Dr. Engledue expressed his 
sorrow at the accident, and in return received abuse. 
Failing to obtain an apology he brought an action for 
assault, and got small damages. 

A dinner was given on the 27th to Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, by the Principality of Wales, in honour ofthe com- 
pletion of the Britannia-bridge. A number of“ notables ” 
— present, and considerable gaiety existed out of 

oors. , 
Professor Walsh, of Cork, who had the chair of Juris- 
rudence in the Queen’s College there, died on the 21st | 
instant. 

At the church of St. Nicholas, Brighton, on Monday | 
morning, Miss Helena Faucit Saville, the charming | 
Helen Faucit of the dramatic world, was married to Mr. 
Theodore Martin, solicitor, reputed one of the writers in | 
the Edinburgh Review [and ‘* Bon Gaultier” of Tait’s | 
Magazine}. The ceremony was conducted in a com- 
paratively private manner, though the rumour of | 
it, quiet as it had been kept, drew a considerable 
number of persons to the sacred edifice. The wedding 
party arrived about ten o’clock, the bells pealing forth | 
merrily on their approach. The b-ide looked charming, | 
though she appeared much agitated, and was in tears. 
She wore a white silk dress, trimmed with lace; a wreath | 
of orange blossoms encircled her head, and hence depended 
a rich veil. The bridal party included Mr. and Mrs. 
John Saville, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund Saville, Mr. Diddear, | 
Mr. W. Farren, jun., Mr. and Mrs. H. Farren, and Mrs, | 
Faucit, the bride’s mother. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Reverend H. M. M. Wagner, vicar of 
Brighton. Mr. John Saville gave the bride away. The 
bridemaids were the Misses. Kate Saville and Eliza | 
Bruce. The ceremony was conducted throughout in the | 
most serious and impressive manner. At its conclusion | 
the wedding party returned to the Pier Hotel, where an | 
elegant déjeuner awaited them ; and soon afterwards the 
bride and bridegroom departed, vid Newhaven, for 
Paris.— Post. 

Mrs. Crowther, widow of the late Colonel Crowther of | 
the Twenty-Seventh Fusiliers, threw herself out of a 
window on Thursday, at Cheltenham, and was killed on 
the spot. | 





The anniversary of the death of Louis Philippe was 
celebrated at the French Roman Catholic Chapel, in 
Portman-square, on the 26th, by l’Abbé Mailly. A | 
great number of leading Orleanists were present. 

Radetzky arrived in Venice on the 20th of August. | 

Died at Heidelberg, on the 10th instant, H. EB. G. 
Paulus, Doctor of Theology, of Philosophy, and of Laws, 
a man who, for more than half a century, has been 
celebrated as one of the most able and active among the | 
theological and philosophical writers of Germany. Dr. | 
Paulus was born at Lemberg, near Stuttgard, in 1761. | 
He studied chiefly at Tubingen, but visited several other | 
universities in Germany, Holland, and England. 


While | 
at Oxford in the year 1784, he was appointed Professor | 
of Oriental Languages at Jena, chiefly through the | 
recommendation of Griesbach. In 1793, he succeeded to | 
the theological chair, and gave lectures on theology above | 
forty years at Jena, Wurzburg, and Heidelberg, till | 
advancing age and its infirmities compelled him to retire | 
from his public duties. His profound learning, pene- 
trating judgment, unshrinking courage, and unwearied | 
assiduity, obtained for his writings, which were very | 
numerous, a wide circulation, and his researches, his- | 
torical and critical, as well as the inferences he deduced | 
from them, produced, without doubt, considerable effect 
on the public mind. In private life he was singularly 
amiable, easy of access, courteous to strangers, bestowing 
kind and unostentatious attention on all who sought his 
assistance, and ever actively employed up to his ninetieth 
year in endeavouring to promote the interests of freedom, 
order, and peace, of piety, virtue, and humanity.—Cor- 
respondent of the Times. ° 

Lord John Hay died at St. Michael’s-terrace, Stoke, 
near Plymouth, on Tuesday evening, about nine o'clock. 
He had the reputation of being one of the most active 
and skilful of our naval officers. According to O’Byrne, 
the Right Honourable Lord John Hay was born on the 
Ist of April, 1793, and was the third son of the seventh 
Marquis of Tweeddale. He entered the navy as a first- 
class volunteer on the 4th of December, 1804, on board 
the Monarch, 74, Captain Searle, and continued with the 
Mediterranean force until June, 1811, during which time 
he lost his left arm at the cutting out of some vessels in 
Hyéres Bay, and on the night of the 15th of July, 1808, 
contributed to the capture, after a memorably furious 
engagement, of the Turkish man-of-war Badere Zaffer, 
mounting 52 guns, with a complement of 543 men, of 
whom 170 were slain, and 200 wounded; and the Alis 
Fegan, 26, was at the same time put to flight. Lord 
John’s commission was dated May 1, 1812; his appoint- 
ment to the Pique, 36, June 1, 1812; aud to the Vener- 
able, 74, May 31, 1814; he was advanced to the rank of 
Commander ou the 15th of June; and on the ldch of 
November joined the Bustard, 10, off Lisbon. In 1815 
his lordship obtained the command of the Opossum, 10, 
in which sloop he served on the Channel and North 
American stations until paid off on the 5th of August, 
1818. He attained post-rank on the 7th of December 
following, and was subsequently appointed Dec. 24, 1832, 
Nov. 19, 1836, and March 8, 1837, to the Castor, 36, 
Pheenix steamer, and North Star, 28, which vessels he 
commanded till 1840. He had charge cf a battalion of 
Marines during this period, and acted as commodore of 
a small squadron on the north coast of Spain, where the 
importance of his services as connected with the civil 
war, especially at the siege of Bilboa, procured him in 
1837 the Grand Cross of the order of Charles III., and 
the Companionship of the Bath. Lord John Hay, who 
next, from the 17th of August, 1841, until October, 1846, 
commanded the Warspite, 50, on the coast of North 
America (whither he conveyed Lord Ashburton) and in 
the West Indies, was successively appointed in 1846 





mouth by an officer, whose dog was hurt under the wheels 





Acting Superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard, chairman 


| is about to retire from the United States’ 


of the Board of Naval Construction, an 
Admiralty ; which latter office he ae a hi 
intment, on the 9th of February, 1850, Captain-Su 
intendent of the Devonport Dockyard. His lordshin ee 
a deputy-lieutenant for the county of Haddington, Was 
satin Parliament for that shire in 1826 and 1836, “a! 
1833 he received a large silver medal from the} fn 
for the Encouragement of Arts for his invention of 
telescope-holder for the use of a person with onl . 
hand. Lord John Hay was brother-in-law of Mr _— 
Henry Ley, clerk to the House of Commons, and cates 


of the 


| Broughton, President of the Board of Control, 


Mr. Richard Somersgard, a gentleman of considerable 


| local influence, will contest the representation of Honitog 


at the next general election. 

The Protectionist party in Colchester are takin 
to secure the return of W. W. Hawkins, Esq, of Aln 
ford-hall, at the next election for this borough in ~% 
junction with Lord John Manners, one of the sitting 
mnembers.— Standard. "8 

The Liverpool Standard suggests that Lord Stanle be 
invited to become a candidate for the representatic, f 
Liverpool at the next election, on the Protectionist in 
terest, to replace Mr. Cardwell; and it is quite settled 
that Mr. Thomas Berry Horsfall, also a Protectionist will 
oppose Sir T. B. Birch. ‘ 

The Honourable Daniel-Webster, it is again reported 

it to | f nites Cabinet; atthe 
same time it is said that he is fairly in the field as a can. 
didate for the next presidency. 

The daughter of M. de Brunet, British Vice-Consul gt 
St. Sebastian, a beautiful girl of eighteen, whilst dancin 
at the last public ball, was stabbed to the heart wn 
Spanish officer, whose addresses had been rejected by 
her family. She died upon the spot, and the murderer 
was instantly arrested. He afterwards tried, unsuccess. 
fully, to poison himself. 

A letter from Florence of the 19th instant, in the Opinion 
of Turin, says :—* In the night of Sunday last an English 
man, named Walker, was arrested, as well as three or 
four Florentines who were reading at his house the Bible 
of Diodati. This Walker was a great friend of Count 
Guicciardini, who has been temporarily exiled from Tus. 
cany by order of the pcelice.”” Another journal, the 
Costituzionale, states that Mr. Walker was arrested on 
a charge of Protestant propagandism, but after a short 
detention had been set at liberty. 

The Archbishop of Milan, Romilli, who, during the 
triumph of the Milanese revolution, blessed the Italian 
flags, aud preached a crusade against Austria,—this same 
archbishop, in one of the circulars addressed to all the 
clergy in his diocese, forbids them to give absolutioato 
Catholies who come to confess, if they refuse to denounce 

o the police the enemies of the Government. 

“ We understand that the Hungarian band whose pe- 
formances have been announced to take place at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, cannot appear before a Lond 
audience for the present.” — Morning Chronicle. [Whit 
may this mean? Has the Austrian Minister interiered? 
Anna Zerr was deprived of her title as Imperial singet 
the other day; and Professor Isana has been honoured, 
after twenty-seven years service, in the same manne, 
for having assisted at the concert in behalf of the Hu 
garian refugees. Is Hungary to share the fate 
Poland ?] 


The following letter has been addressed by the Dake 
of Wellington to the Secretary of the West and Nort 
London Auti-Enclosure Societies :— 

* London, August 25. 

““F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compl 
ments to Mr. Griffiths. He has received his letter of the 
20th instant. Although the duke again declines to enter 
into “ discussion with the secretary of a self-appointel 
and self-authorised association upon the details of bis 
duty as Ranger of the Park, in relation to his superion 
in office, the Board of Woods and Forests, he observes 
that Mr. Griffiths has not quoted correctly what, ita 
-— from the reports, the President of the Boardd 
Voods and Forests stated in respect of his communice 
tion with the Ranger of the Park upon the removald 
Mrs. Hicks. The duke does not exactly understand whit 
connection is supposed to exist between his house 
Piccadilly and Mrs. Hicks’s cottage. The duke purchased 
from the Crown his property in Piccadilly ; Mrs. Hicks 
is neither more nor less than a squatter on the bankd 
the Serpentine river. The duke has frequently cm 
sidered it his duty to inquire, and he could never fil 
that Mrs. Hicks had any authority whatever to establish 
herself there. He believes that it will not be very ey 
to convince the pote that the Duke of Wellingtot 
has been guilty of an offence because he recommei 
that the opinion of the law officers of the Crowns 
be taken before any measures should be adopted wi 
move Mrs. Hicks from the park. 

“To Mr. Henry Dowell Griffiths.” 





FIRES, 

There have been four serious fires this week. Tht 
occurred on Tuesday. Large premises were bone 
Drury-lane, but no life lost, about the middle of the 
At East Greenwich, soon after, flames were discove 
the house of a plumber. The inmates of this hou 
escaped; but the neighbours were in a panic. 
Thoinas, in her excitement, threw two of the _ 
out of the window. Fortunately aman caught thet, # 
they received no injury; but Mrs. Thomas, in juan 
from the same opening, although assisted by the al 
man, rebounded from his shoulder, and striking ol 
broke her collar-bone. She was immediately vo a 
to a surgeon's in the neighbourhood. The other 
at Brompton, where several new houses were ere 
Very early on Wednesday morning a large manw 
at Mile End burst into a blaze. ‘The whole buildiag 
used as lard and oil works, was enveloped in flames 
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«CS . . 
the firemen reached the spot; but water being in plenty, 


tea regiment of engines being present, after a 
= one’ hard work at the pumps, the flames were sub- 


dued. 


FIRES AT SEA. 


Spontaneous combustion has destroyed two vessels at 
One was an Indiaman of 690 tons, bound from 
Calcutta to Liverpool, by name Jaeger. Her cargo was 
saltpetre, rice, and sugar. The fire took place on the 
96th of July, and was discovered at first, not by smoke, 
put by the heat below. Great efforts were made to van- 
yish the fire, but in vain ; and the crew escaped on 
poard the Europa, a ship which at a distance had ob- 
served the smoke, and gallantly bore down to render any 
ry assistance. 
Oa seeend unfortunate loss by fire was the Keldy 
Castle, belonging to Hartlepool, chartered by the West 
India Mail Steamer Company to supply coals to their 
depot at Monte Video. That the coals spontaneously ig- 
nited, and led to the destruction of the vessel cannot fora 
moment be doubted. Many instances are on record where 
coals in lengthened voyages, through the want of ventila- 
tion, have ignited and occasioned the burning of the vessel. 
Some days prior to the 25th of June the Keldy Castle 
was found to be on fire There was no want of exertion 
on the crew's partto save her from destruction. They 
worked at the pumps day and night to keep the fire 
under, but to no purpose, and they were at length com- 
led to take to the boats, where they were exposed four 
days and nights, suffering great privations before they 
were picked up. The vessel that saved them was the 
Colonel Maule, from Callao, the captain of which is de- 
serving of the highest commendation for searching for 
one of the boats, they having parted and lost sight of 
each other. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Daily News publishes a list of the names of the 
absolute majority of the Neapolitan Parliament im- 

risoned, exiled, or persecuted to death by the King of 
Na les. This verifies Mr. Gladstone’s statement. 

e readin the French paper appearing in Constan- 
tinople, that a Polish refugee of the name of Rudniski 
has discovered a sort of perpetuum mobile, at least an 
engine which somewhat approaches perpetual motion, 
for when once put in motion it can preserve it for twenty 
years. The power of this engine is said to be greater 
than that of any other yet known. The article in the 
same paper says that the inventor has made as a model a 
small carriage, 22 inches long, 11 inches wide, and 
14 inches high ; that it carries a burden of one ton; and 
that its speed is a mile a minute. The inventor is now 
occupied in building a mill after his method for the 
Turkish Government. 

The Austrian National Guard was dissolved by an 
Imperial ordinance on the 24th of August. 

There are nine Polish-Hungarian refugees in Norwich 
maintained chiefly by the subscriptions of sympathizing 
friends. The Norfolk News says it is informed, that 
“ they are ail progressing as fast as possible in the acqui- 
sition of their trade, and their conduct for industry and 
sobriety is quite exemplary.” 

The Convocation of the Clergy, which meets annually, 
concurrent with Parliament, was on Thursday prorogued 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury until February. It is 
not allowed to do anything and is, therefore, a sham 
and a mockery. 

The Banner of Ulster calls attention to the following 
manifesto from the Marquis of Londonderry to his 
tenantry :—“ The persons or tenants whom Lord Lon- 
donderry has had just reason to complain of, and on 
whom he ordered evictions to be served, will see by such 
proceeding that Lord Londonderry has no desire to 
retain any one on his estate who acts wrong by him, or | 
who wishes to live clsewhcre. Those persons or tenants, 
therefore, if they desire to remain for their own objects, 
will send in their names and make such request to Lord | 
Londonderry, or else they will be expected to give up | 
their holdings at the time eypointed. If they ask to | 
remain, it will be considered by Lord Londonderry.” | 
Lord Londonderry is a cool fellow—but often a hind | 
one. What means the new enigma? 

The attendance at the Expositlon this week has been 
small, comparatively, the highest number being upwards 
of 51,000, and the lowest less than 39,000. Possibly 
this may arise from the double influence of the rush 
from town of the holders of scason tickets, and of 
harvest operations. ‘Still the numbers are even now | 
larger than were anticipated last January, 

An important trial took place before the Brighton 
Magistrates on Thursday. Two men named Gregory 
and Stallard were charged with having entered into a 
conspiracy to defraud the Brighton Railway Company. | 
The conspiracy consisted in this: Stallard deals in 
excursion tickets, a very common practice both in London | 
and at Brighton. By purchasing a third-class ticket of a 
dealer and handing it in with one shilling the purchaser 
can obtain what is called an excess second-class ticket. In | 
the Present instance a police inspector was set to watch the 
Parties. He saw the transfer of a ticket in exchange for 
some money. He witnessed the exchange of a third- 
class for a second-class ticket at the station, and he rode 
up to town with Gregory the purchaser, But the tickct 
Was not produced, the contract between the accused 
Parties was not proven, and the case consequently broke 
— It seemed, however, to be the opinion of the | 
— and the lawyers on both sides, that if a transfer | 
= ae, could be adequately proved, an indictment 
hey lie against the parties for conspiracy. Mr. Faith- 

ull, the solicitor of the railw ay company, announced that 
re would be indicted at the Assizes. 

With the view to prevent accidents in the tunnels on 
oe a Northern, it appears that underground tele- | 
e = oe oer being laid through the several tunnels | 
end to Tallway, €0 as to enable the man stationed at one | 

Communicate with the man at the other end when | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


a train goes into, or comes out of the tunnel. It is intended 
that no second train shall be allowed, under any circum- 
stances, to enter a tunnel until a communication is made 
that the first train has passed out. 

Some miscreant cut the pit rope at the Malago Vale 
Colliery, the scene of the late fatal accident, on Monday 
last. Fortunately it was discovered before the men had 
entered the bucket. The cut, which extended across the 
rope, —— to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch. It appeared to have been made with a chisel or 
sharp knife, and it had evidently been cut in an upward 
direction. It is considered by competent persons that 
the incision in the rope was sufficiently deep to endanger 
its safety when the weights came to act upon it; and it 
is not imprcbable that, had it not fortunately been dis- 
covered before the bucket was lowered, several poor fel- 
lows would have been dashed to pieces. 

The jury who sat to inquire into the dreadful accident 
at the Washington Colliery arrived at the following 
verdict late on the night of the 27th:—‘ We are of 
opinion that William Hall, and the thirty-two others 
named in the depositions, came by their deaths by the 
firing of the Washington Pit, in M‘Nare’s board, on the 
18th of August instant; and we are of opinion tnat the 
air, having been highly charged with gas previously, and 
probably receiving a sudden check, had caused the fire 
to increase outside this board; that lamps ought to have 
been used instead of candles; and there should have 
been more brattice, as recommended by Mr, Dunn” (the 
Government inspector). It should be remarked, that 
Mr. Dunn’s recommendation was made after the ex- 
plosion, as appears from the evidence, he not having 
examined the pit previously. 

An agrarian murder has been perpetrated in Kilkenny. 
Edward White, having by his own industry amassed a 
considerable property in ready money, purchased a short 
time since a portion of the Deseacliaatan estate in the 
neighbourhood of Abbeyleix, in which village he resided. 
A dispute arose with some persons in the locality about 
a right of turbary, and some summonses to petty sessions 
had been issued on both sides. Some litigation was thus 
going forward, but there was no uncommon feature in 
the transaction, and anything like serious ill-feeling 
towards himself was not apprehended by Mr. White. How- 
ever, on Monday morning, whilst driving to his land, he 
was met on the road by a man who stopped the gig, 
deliberately shot Mr. White through the heart, and then 
having thrown the pistol into the vehicle, coolly walked 
away. The pony proceeded on its journey, and con- 
veyed the inanimate corpse of its masterto thefarm. .The 
murder was committed within sight of hundreds of 
people reaping in the surrounding fields; but not the 
slightest attempt was not made either to render assistance 
to the gentleman attacked, or to apprehend the assassin. 

A woman was found dead in Regent-street on Wed- 
nesday. There were no marks of violence on her 
person. An inquest has been held, and the verdict is— 
** Died of apoplexy.” 

Annette Meyers, who shot the guardsman in Birdcage- 
walk, and whose case excited so much commiseration in 
England, has arrived in Van Diemen’s Land. 

The case of Cole, the policeman, charged with having 
caused by violence the death of William Cogan, in 
Plumtree-court, Shoe-lane, was continued on Tuesday 
for the defence. Alderman Wilson further remanded 
Cole, and postponed bis decision for a week. When the 
whole case is concluded, we shall lay it before our 
readers. 

Thomas Ledger, the master of the National School at 
Ager-town, was charged before Mr. Tyrwhitt, at 
Clerkenwell, on Saturday, with assaulting one of his 
pupils, aged twelve years. The boy’s back was very 
severely whealed. The punishment was administered 
with a cane, and in private. The defence set up was, 
that the boy was * obstinate and wicked,” and that he 
‘** snapped his fingers during prayers.” Mr. Tyrwhitt 
was of opinion that the case ought to end there, for no 
great harm had been done. He would repeat what he had 
often said, that he had scen punishments far more severe 
inflicted in the school where he was brought up, upon 
some of the first noblemen now living, clergymen, 
naval and military officers, and others of very high stand- 
ing, who never flinched from it, but took it manfully and 
in good part, knowing they had deserved it, and that it 
was for the character and dignity of the establishment 
that such a discipline was actually necessary; “and 
without it,” emphatically exclaimed the worthy magis- 
trate, ‘what would have become of our army and navy ? 
Why, instead uf a brave and manly race, we should have 


| had a set of cowards and runaways.”’ He did not approve 


of secret flogging; if it was necessary, it ought to take 
lace before the other scholars, to operate as a warning. 

he Reverend C. Hart hoped the matter would be settled 
there, and gave defendant avery high character. The 
father would not consent; he was desirous that defen- 
dant should be tried before a jury. Ultimately it was agreed 
that the case should be refer:ed to the sessions, so that it 
might be decided to what extent a schoolmaster was 
justified in correcting youths committed to his care, 
Bail was taken for his appearance to take his trial, and 
he was liberated. 

The following is a case of singular fatuity and ignor- 
ance :— A young woman is secking to transport herself 
and luggage from Bloomsbury to ber mother’s at Clap- 
ham common. She deposits her luggage on the pave- 
ment, and ergeges with a man passing by in a large 
covered cart to take her to Clapham. After some delay 
she was culy ensconsed in the cart, and the vehicle 
started off John Sharp rode on the vehicle, and an 
unknown individual drove it. For a long time they 
journeyed through the streets, until at length it became 
dark. Beer, for which the git] paid, in hope of getting 
them along more rapidly, was imbibed by the way. When 
darkness set in she became frigh*ened, and spoke of her 
fears. John Sharp told her not to be alarmed ; but soon 
afterwards he justified her apprehensions by wy | a 
violent and criminal assault upon her. She resisted, her 


dress was crumpled and torn, she cried out, and at length 
in despair flung herself from the cart. In d so she 
got entangled in the traces, and hung s' For- 
tunately, a young man passing rescued her, and the cart 
drove off. She was in Hackney Marshes instead of 
Clapham-common. A policeman pursued the cart and 
captured Sharp. The case was heard before Mr. D'Eym 
court, at Worship-street, Sharp was remanded, and the 
driver of the cart ordered to be brought up as a witness. 

Complaints have lately been made to Mr. Yardley and 
Mr. Ingham, respecting the frightful stale stuff sold for 
food. One man complained of buying sausages impreg- 
nated with red /ead; another, that his children had been 
scized with diarrhea in consequence of eating sausages 
made of tainted meat. A woman exhibited a pair of 
blacklooking saveloys, which she said her children could 
noteat. In all these cases the money had been de- 
manded back from the sellers, who of course had refused. 
The magistrates stated that they could not interfere. 
Mr. Yardley recommended a public prosecutor ; and both 
he and Mr. Ingham agreed that the only remedy was an 
action in the County Court. 

The miscreant, Thomas Spurrier, who attempted to 
violate the girl in Hornsey Wood, has been sentenced te 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS, 

On the 29th of May, at Hong Kong, the wife of the Lord 
Bishop of Victoria, of a son. 

On the 5th of August, at Gibraltar, the wife of Captain Lyne- 
doch Gardiner, military secretary, of a son, who survived his 
birth only a few hours. 

On the 19th, at Heath’s-court, Ottery St. Mary, Mrs. J. D. 
Coleridge, of a son. 

On the 21st, at Cobham-hall, Kent, the Countess of Darnley, 
of a son and heir. 

On the 2ist, at St. Peter's, Northampton, the Honourable 
Mrs De Sausmartz, of a son. 

On the 24th, at the Priory, Reigate, the Marchi of Ailsa, 
of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at Eaton-place, the Baroness Bertouch, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Eeh Parsonage, near Durham, the wife of the 
Reverend Steuart Pears, Assistant-Master of Harrow School, of 


a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 26th of July, at Kingstown Church, in the Island of 
St. Vincent, Edwin Polson, Esq., a member of the bar, and one 
of the stipendiary magistrates of the island, to Mary, only sur- 
bet | daughter of the late James Jones, Esq., M.D., of the same 
island. 

On the 19th of August, at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Fredee 
rick Arthur, youngest son of the late Captain Richard Nosworthy, 
Paymaster Second West India Regiment, to Eliza Louisa Spry, 
eldest daughter of George Thompeon, Esq., M.P. for the Tower 
Hamlets. 

On the 19th, at the parish church, Ilfracombe, Captain Edward 
Kaye, Bengal Artillery, to Eliza Sommers, second daughter of 
Rear-Admiral Down, of Ilfracombe, Devon. 

On the 20th, at Weybridge, the Reverend G. H. Fagan, rector 
of King’s Weston, Somerset, second son of the late Colonel 
G. H. Fagan, Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, to Rose, 
— daughter of the late Sir Harding Giffard, Chief Justice, 
Ceylon. 

In the 20th, at Aberdeen, W. Jamieson, Esq., Airdrie, to 
Marion, daughter of W. Macgillivray, Esq., LL.D., Professor of 
Natural History, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

On the 2lst, at Brighton, George Goodbody, Esq., of the House 
of Lords, to Miss Julia Wallace, of Parliament-street, London. 

On the 2ist, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, William 
Henry Rainsford Hannay, Esq., of Kirkdale, in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, to Maria, daughter of the late Colonel Samuel 
Dalrymple, H.E.1.C.S., and relict of the late Robert Steuart, 
Esq., of Alderston. M P. 

On the 2lst, at Netherbury, Dorset, Henry Reeve, +» of 
her Majesty’s Privy Council-office, to Christina Georgina Jane, 
only daughter of George Tilly Gollop, Esq., of Strode-house, in 
the county of Dorset. 

On the ZIst, at Edinburgh, William Wilson, M.D., Florence, to 
Jr annette Elizabeth Wood, eldest daughter of Lord Wood, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland, 

On the 25th, at St. Nicholas’ Church, Brighton, by the Reve. 
rend H. M. Wagner, Theodore Martin, Esq., James-street, 
Buckingham-gate, to Miss Helen Faucit. 

On the 26th, at the parish church of Farnham, Surrey, 
las Galton, Lieutenant Royal Engineers, second son of I. H. 
Galton, Esq.,of Hadzor, Worcestershire, to Marianne, daughter 
of G. T. Nisholson, Esq., of Waverley Abbey, near Farnham. 

DEATHS. 

On the 9th of May last, at sea, of dysentery, on the vo to 
Moulmain, whilst commanding the ship Bankes, from G 
Mr. William Randall Carter. 

On the 25th, at Penang, where he had gone for the recovery of 
his health, Alfred John Leslie Melville, Esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, aged twenty-four. 

On the 30th, at sea, on his passage home from India, Captain 
John Seagar, Eighth Regiment Native Infantry, Madras Anny, 

On the 20th of July, at Killean Manse, Argyllshire, the 
verend Donald Macdonald, in the eightieth year of his age, and 
the fifty-fourth of his ministry of the united parishes of Killean 
and Kiikinzie. 

On the llth of August, on board the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company's ship Indus, between Malta and Gibraltar, 
Captain J. P. Sanders, of the Indian Navy, late commander of 
the Honourable Company's sloop of war Elphinstone, and eenior 
naval officer at Aden. 

On the 1*th, at Brighton, the Earl of Clare. 

On the 20th, at Wickham, Hants, aged fifty-four, Captain Wil- 


liam Burnaby Greene, R.N. 

On the 22nd, at Psrk-place, R t’s-park, aged eighty.one, 
Major George Langlands, of the Thirteenth Veteran Battalion, 
and formerly of the Seventh-fourth Regiment of Foot, in 
which he served under the Duke of Wellington in India and the 
Peninsula. 

On the 22nd, at Sandford, near Prees, Salop, Alexina Nis! 
the beloved wife of Thomas Hugh Sandford, +» daugh 
the late Honourable Charles Lindsay, and niece of the Eari of 
Crawford and Balcarres. 


_Onthe 22nd, at Bow, Charles George Harding, aged twenty- 











Six. 

On the 24th, at Savile-row, Emily Henrietta, infant daughter of 
H. Handel Gear, Esq. 

On the 24th, at Walworth, Captain William Grint, R.N., aged 
sixty-six. 

On the 24th, at Coates-crescent, General Sir A. Halket, K.C.H., 
fifth son of Sir J. W. Halket, Bart., of Pitfirran. 

On the 26th, at the Grove, Watford, the infant daughter of the 
Earl and Couness of Clar 





endon 
On the 26th, Lord John Hay, in his fifty-eighth year, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter ; 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. 


Pustsccigt. 


Saturpay, August 30. 











The Bishop of Manchester presided over a meet- 
ing of about five hundred gentlemen in the Town- 
hall of Manchester on Thursday, to hear Mr. William 
Entwistle read a paper on the Salford and Manches- 
ter educational scheme, the rival of the plan pro- 

ounded by the National Public School Association. 
His conclusions were entirely in favour of the former, 
while he admitted that if it failed the secular edu- 
cationists would have a right to me | that any public 
system for combining religious with secular instruc- 
tion was indeed impossible. 

A discussion arose afterwards. ‘The Dean of 
Manchester said, among other things :— 

* T have been told repeatedly that I have been acting 


rather against Church principles in acting in support of a | 


scheme ofthis kind. I deny it entirely. (Hear, hear.) 
I believe that we are actually supporting Church prin- 
ciples. (Hear, hear.) We are supporting them in the 
bestand mosteffective manner. (Hear, hear.) We are 
educating the people for the purpose of enabling them 
to investigate truth, and if Church principles be not truth, 
I can have nothing to do with them. (Loud cheers) It 
was also said that they were supporting dissent. I know 
not in what way that can be applied; I believe it to be 
absolutely necessary that every person shuuld have the 
fullest liberty to exercise his own judgment in that 
which concerns himself personally. (Loud applause ) 
The object of this bill is not to create dissension between 
one sect and another, it is not to create greater differences 
than already exist between what are called Church prin- 
ciples and what are called latitudinarian sentiments ; but 
it is for the very purpose of making persons inquire 
diligently for themselves, under proper guidance, in 
order that they may be settled down in those things which 


they shall ultimately find best for their own satisfaction, | 


and shall find agreeable to the word of God as they them- 
selves can understand it.” 

The Reverend Mr. Fletcher, an Independent 
minister, spoke up for compromise upon minute 
points of difference; and he put a difficulty and rid 
himself of it thus :— 

* Permit me, gentlemen, to say, that with respect to 

myself, the chief difficulty I felt was on the great point 
of religious liberty. (/lear, hear.) As 4 conscientious 
Dissenter, I felt that L could not be a party to the 
erection of what has been called a second religious esta- 
blishment. You will forgive me—all those who take a 
different view on that point—for allowing myself to feel 
this difficulty. (Hear, hear.) But, on looking at the 
matter, it appears to me that the rate is applied simply 
for the secular part of the instruction, and the religious 
portion is thus left to the conscience of each parent, or 
child of each parent.” 
He arrived at the conclusion that the rate was 
levied, not for the support of echoolmasters, but was 
given to the parents, in fact, tosend their children to 
school, 

The Bishop of Manchester, in his address, having 
expressed himself strongly in favour of combined 
secular and religious education, said :— 

‘But while I like this, gentlemen, there is another fea- 
ture in the present scheme which holds it no less valuable 
in my eyes, and thatis the fact that it provides the largest 
and most extended religious toleration. ( Applause.) Nor 
letany one fear, who isamember of the Church of Eng- 
land, in this room, that in expressing this opinion and 
advocating these views I feel I am in the slightest degree 
— that Church in all its purity and ail its integrity. 

o deeply am I convinced of the truth of her doctrines, so 
respectfully and reverentially do I view all her formu- 
laries, that I not only never would cousent to omit them 
in any education which I had to direct myself, but I would 
never desecrate them by forcing them on those who could 
not receive them with a just appreciation of their excel- 
lence. (Great cheering.) 1 thank you, I fully thank 
you, for the manner in which you have received that 
remark—(renewed cheering), for in this I have been 
misunderstood, and misrepresented; but while I say 
to our own people and those of our own faith, I 
never could forego the teaching in all its fulness what we 
believe to be true, I never will be a party to forcing it 
upon others. (Applause.) 


The Reverend Hugh Stowell commended the plan, 
advocated schools where the children of all classes 
could mix together, and denied that the plan in 
question was tor teaching Church dogmas : — 

“What he would say to the secular was, ‘ Yours is a 
negative conscience, ours is a positive conscience: now 
the infringement of a negative conscience is no hardship, 
but the infringement of a positive conscience is.’ 
would be a noble thing to see them getting rid of this 
negative conscientiousness and joining the present asso- 
ciation; and he could truly say he would then fight as 
heartily with them as ever he did against them, and it 
would be a cous day for Manchester and Salford, for 
they would have solved the grand problem, and success 
must attend their object,” Clesloute.) 


The Reverend George Osborn, a Wesleyan minister, 
stigmatised the Public School plan as impracticable. 

‘He held that it was impossible to teach morality 
without touching upon the basis of men’s religious con- 
victions. In reality he regarded the struggle with the 
other system as one between Christianity and no 
Christianity—between Christianity and infidelity; and 
he proceeded to speak of a inember of the council of the 
National Public School Association, who, he said, denied 
the existence of a God.” 

The usual votes of thanks were proposed, and the 
Mayor of Manchester took the opportunity of vindi- 
cating the gentlemen of the National Public School 
Association from the utterly uncalled for attack of 
the Reverend George Osborn. 


The Queen left Holyrood Palace on Friday morn- 





ing for Balmoral. The journey will be performed by | 


rail as far as Stonehaven, and the remainder posted, 
A telegraphic despatch from Vienna announces the 
death of the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg Kohary, elder 
brother of the King of the Belgians, at six o’clock on the 
morning of the 27th (Wednesday). Frederick, Duke of 
Saxe-Cubourg and Gotha, was born March 28, 1785, and 
was consequently in his sixty-sixth year. He married 
the Princess Antoinette de Kohary ; he was a general of 
cavalry in the Austrian service,and colonel of the 8t 
regiment of hussars. He has left issue four children. 





The eldest, Prince Ferdinand, is the husband of the 
Queen of Portugal; the others are Prince Augustus, 
husband of the Princess Clementine of Orleans; the 
Duchess de Nemours; and Prince Leopold, major in the 
late duke’s hussar regiment, The late duke was brother 
to the Princess Anna Feodorowna, widow of the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia; to the King of the Bel- 
gians, as above stated; and to the Duchess of Kent; also 
uncle to the reigning Duke of Saxe-Cobourg and Gotha, 
and to Prince Albert. 


The Times publishes, from a private letter, additional 
particulars relative to the assassination of Miss Brunet, 
at a public ball in the theatre of Sin Sebastian:—Now 
that the festivities are over, the only subject of conversa- 
tion is the wretched young man who poniarded Maria 
Brunet. He is in custody in the fortress of the town. 
Those who have been acquainted with him speak favour- 
ably of his previous conduct. Thereis no doubt of jea- 
lousy being the cause of the crime. Itappears he had been 
attached to the young lady, and no doubt he considered 
that he was slighted by her or supplanted. On the night of 
the ball he considered there was no doubt of the fact. He 
became exasperated, and committed the crime while his 
victim was in the act of dancing a polka. He stabbed her 
twice in the back; the first blow only grazed her skin, but 
the second went through the heart. Her death was in- 
| stantaneous. ‘I'he act was so sudden that her partner in 

the dance did not perceive it until she fell at his feet. You 
| may easily judge of the confusion and the horror which 
| it excited. ‘Ihe doors of the saloon were at once closed, 

lest the assassin should escape. There was no necessity, 
| however, for these precautions ; he presented himself at 
| once, and told the persons present to give themselves no 
| trouble; that he, and he only, was the person who com- 
mitted the crime. You will not be astonished that almost 
all the ladies who were near the victim fainted. The son 
of the French Consul had presence of mind enough to 
draw the poniard from the body, but the moment he did 
so he fell also senseless. The mother of the young lady 
| uttered the most frantic shrieks, and made desperate 
efforts to get a sight of her child. She was kept frog 
doing so by her friends, and was taken home by force, 
while the bleeding body of the victim was deposited in 
an apartment close to the ball room, for the inspection 
of the magistrates. The funeral took place on 
Sunday. The assassin is a young officer of engineers. 
It is suid that some of his friends wished to furnish 
him with the means of destroying himself by his own 
hand to escape a death of infamy. He has refused, in 
order, as he says, to die the death of a Christian ; that 
his life does not belong to him, that he has taken that of 
another, and that he will leave his to the disposal of 
Heaven and of his judges. He expresses an earnest 
desire that his condemnation shall take place as soon as 
possible, and says that his sufferings are intense, and 
that he is weary of life. He continues to wear two shirt 
studs which the young lady had presented him with. He 
often tears them from his bosom, kisses them, and utters 
the most frantic expressions of sorrow and remorse. He 
has refused food of any kind, except coarse bread and 
water, and even this in the smallest quantity. The two or 
three first days he was not permitted to communicate 
with any one; he is now allowed to see some of 
his brother officers, and those who have been with 
him come away weeping. He is only  twenty- 
four years old. His brother officers and chiefs are doing 
all they can to have his life saved. At all events his 
mind is gone; he has continually before him his victim, 
with whom he fancies he talks, and his complaints and 
his moans bring tears from the eyes of all who hear him. 
The hand of death is on him; if he die not by the hand 
of the executioner, he will die of grief before long. He 
was an only child; his mother had followed him in all his 
| changes of garrison except the present. She idolized 
| him, and all accounts agree that he was an excellent son. 
| What a destiny! 

The solemn dedication of a new Catholic church 
took place at Hartlepool on Friday, in the presence 
of Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Hogarth, bishop of Hex- 
ham; Dr. Briggs, bishop of Beverley ; Dr. Brown, 
bishop of Shrewsbury; Dr, Morris, bishop of Troy ; 
and a large number of priests from various places in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Costituzionale of the 22nd instant announces that 
Messrs. Aldborough have been, by order of the Austrian 
military Commander, delivered up to the judiciary autho- 
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There is nothing so revolutionar . becau 

nothing so unnatural and convulixve, as the there ip 

| keep things fixed when all the world is by the very ioe 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD of 


| MINISTERS AND THE CATHOLIC DEFENCE, 


No question of religious doctrine is at issue ig 
_ the continued, the growing struggle between the 
Government and the Irish Catholics. Wee are welj 

aware that many well meaning people discuss the 
| justice and policy of the present contest with 
| ments in their own minds against the tenets of the 

Roman Catholics. But that objection cannot be 
| honestly or logically advanced now. There is no 
| safety, or courage either, in compromises between 
| real freedom of opinion and dictation—dictation 
_ being Absolutism in politics or Popery in religion, 
| England abjures both, and cannot honestly or con 
_veniently employ either. The question at issue is, 
whether all sects shall or shall not be free to hold, 
and to avow, their own doctrines, and to perform 
| their own ceremonials and evolutions within their 
own pale? That question was settled at the time 
| of Roman Catholic Emancipation. We then al 
| lowed that every sect ought to have such freedom, 
| If, indeed, py hel Catholics had attempted, or 
| had threatened, coercion of some other sect, then 

the state might have intervened ; but there was no 
such attempt or threat. 

Were any question of doctrine at issue, we might 
find ourselves as heartily opposing so:ne of the doc- 
trines current among the Irish bishops and their 
friends as we are now heartily defending their rightto 
expound those doctrines and to act up to those 
doctrines themselves. Dr. Cullen is said to have 
conducted a periodical at Rome adhering to the 
Ptolemaic theory of the solar system, and we affirm 
| his right to state that strange opinion ; but, as our 
talking patriots would say, we “ fearlessly ”’ deny 
its truth. He speaks of “order” as the thing 
to be maintained, in the Neapolitan sense; he 
cannot recognize any “ rising” of a People in 
defence of its rights; he upholds the present 
temporal policy of Rome and Naples : now we 
vindicate the right of a man to hold Tor 
and Absolutist opinions, and to obtain their 
adoption if he can; but we oppose them with 
all our strength. Meanwhile, we have no fear 
of any such reaction in England. If Dr. Cullen 
thinks that a Pitt-and-Pope policy is the true me 
thod to reinstate Catholicism in this country, he is 
not less grievously mistaken than the lunatic who 
proposed to roll back the globe for a few years, in 
order to revise and correct the conduct of the 
world, so that we might do it all over again in due 
order. We need not arm ourselves against any 
Pitt-and-Pope agitation; it won’t do; it would 
— be a total failure, a‘‘ fiasco.” 

The Roman Catholics are following out what was 
permitted by the Relief Act of 1847, what was 
expressly anticipated by Lord Lyndhurst, expressly 
sanctioned by Lord p So Russell, acquiesced in 
by Lord Minto. Suddenly the English Govern 
ment changes, revokes its sanction, raises an agita- 
tion, and forbids what it had invited. The Ce 
tholics persevere. They have justice on their side; 
and when the English people witnesses the means 
taken to enforce a law of coercion against a sect, 
its doctrines, ceremonial, and offices, they will lear 
to appreciate the statesmanship and patriotism of 
the men who got up the agitation. 

Meanwhile Ireland, that was advancing towards 
peace and prosperity thruugh the rough ways of 
famine, pestilence, and eviction, is again invo 
in the old and worse than barren warfare of Te 
| ligious discord. ‘The Roman Catholics, who wert 
peaceably joining the new colleges, and profiting 
by national education, under the mild sanction 
Archbishop Murray, now, under Archbishop Culles, 
are enrolling themselves for ‘ defence.” 
Whigs could not resist the temptation to get UP 
a sham Anti-Popish tumult, as a political diversion 
for their own idleness; they could not resist | 
Frederic Thesiger and Mr. Walpole in 
their trick a reality; and now they are 
a choice equally disgraceful on either side—to leave 
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the act unenforced and confess the trick; or to 
enforce the act, and plunge Ireland into civil war, 
with Liberal Ministers carrying on the campaign 
against “ Popish recusants.”” They have thwarted 
the progress of wholesome opinion among the 
Catholics, they have broken the peace of Ireland, 
they have committed the people of England toa 
sectarian persecution. The people of England will 
see what other achievements their Ministers have | 
in store for the national honour. 


EXPLANATION OF PALMERSTONISM, | 
In the eventful year which Europe is approaching, | 
it is most desirable that the English People should | 
understand the position of its own Government 
towards foreign Peoples, which most assuredly is 
not always the one that People would desire. 
will confess also a wish, that certain of the readers 





of this journal should understand our position in | resident at foreign courts, your skilful 


one particular branch of politics. 
Few persons can be unaware that we are not by 
any means the only denouncer of Lord Palmerston, 


We | 8 


believe that, devoted as each may be to his “ royal 
master,” each is most of all impressed with the pa- 
ramount necessity of maintaining intact the one 
= that bestzides the world without exclusion of 

oundaries: to each Diplomatist the paramount 
duty is to maintain unimpaired the super-royal, 
super-national power, Diplomacy. 

In this duty the humblest may and do help; and 
amusing stories might be told of the naive zeal 
which all show, from the newest recruit to the oldest 
veteran, in that first of duties. It is laughable to 
watch the eagerness in raking up court gossip or 

olitical tittle-tattle ; and then, when something has 
een collected, nants itupin secresy, lest itshould 
spoil by exposure; and at last working it up in a 
despatch, and sending it home as “ exclusive intelli- 
ence.” It rivals the penny-a-lining for the daily 
journals. By the help of honourable penny-a-liners 
Minister is 

often able to daunt some troublesome Member, who 
states facts to extort information, but is “‘ inaccu- 
| rate ’’—he mistakes a name, a date, ora place ; and 


as a Foreign Minister who systematically perverts _in its omniscience, Diplomacy strikes him with 


the influence of this country. 
Member for Stafford, has long been engaged in the 
exposure of the Foreign Secretary, and he made 
out a very strong case; but he has had an ill suc- 
cess, which we ascribe to two very serious faults in 
his mode of treating the difficulties inherent in the 
subject. We have made our readers, in brief, 
familiar with the peculiar traits of Lord Pal- 
merston’s career—his liberal professions, his zeal 
for freedom and English influence, contrasted with 
the results of his activity—the failure of freedom 
and the decline of British influence; the strange- 
ness of this uniform inversion of result being mag- 
nified by his retaining, nevertheless, all the aspect 
of success. ‘Thus has it fallen out after his acti- 
vities in the case of the North Eastern boundary, 
of Sicily, Greece, Rome, Turkey, Spain, Lom- 
bardy, Schleswig-Holstein, Naples, Hungary, &c. 
Yet all the while he is one of the cleverest of his 
craft, and is evidently a man succeeding ! 

That Lord Palmerston’s conduct was calculated 
to defeat the professed object of his activity in each 
case where we have followed Mr, Urquhart’s exposi- 
tion, appeared to us to be made out as clearly in the 
many ways which we have watched for ourselves. 
But in affairs where secresy is maintained, the case 
must unavoidably rest upon circumstantial evidence ; 
and it always appeared to us that Mr. Urquhart 
neglected to recapitulate such evidence with 
sufficient breadth to make it appreciable to the 
public mind. His other mistake was yet graver: 
to believe that an English gentleman, so little 
betraying the signs of an uneasy conscience, could 
be a traitor to his country and the agent of a foreign 
enemy, was a supposition not only extravagant, but 
wanting verisimilitude. ‘To prevent all mistake of 
our view, let us say we do not believe any such 
thing, and never did. 

But a key is given to the whole mystery when 
we note what is likely to be Lord Palmerston’s 
position in the diplomatic craft. 

Likely to be, we say, because you must bear in 
mind that it is a secret craft, and that whatever 
may be known of it in general, particulars are only 
known retrospectively. In the reign of Victoria, 
we have memoirs revealing the intrigues of a 
Walpole, the activities of a Harris; in the reign 
of King Albert, our children will probably devour 
the secret memoirs of a Nesselrode and a Palmerston. 

The Diplomatic profession is in some respects 
different from any other. It dea's almost entirely 
with Governments rather than Peoples : hence it is 
official rather than national. It deals with interna- 
tional, more than national affairs ; hence it is with- 
drawn in a great degree from national feeling. Its 
members are the servants, not only of Cabinets, but 
of Courts ; hence not entirely the servants of either; 
although, collectively, diplomatic men may be said 
to incline to the interests of the royal classes. But 
by the influences of esprit de corps, of self-interest, 
and of habitual training, diplomatic men are most 
of all bound to maintain one very important in 
terest in Europe—that is, Diplomacy itself. It is 
hatural that they should be impressed with the 
value of the services which Diplomacy can perform 
for the great of the globe, with its power, with the 
importance of its modes and routines, with the 
power and merits of its able professors. ‘The se- 
cresy of the corps helps to enhance all its peculiar 
traits, Diplomacy thus forms a sort of masonry or 
guild, with interests apart from the interests of na- 
tions, courts, and kings; and mostly, like all ex- 
clusive interests, hostile to the interests of Peoples. 
It is ascribing no dishonesty to any professor if we 


Mr. Urquhart, the Same before the edified representatives of the 
cesses. d | People. 


But there is a further source of power. Within 
| the circle of this guild there is an Inner Circle, ac- 
ces-ible only to the highest, and to a certain extent 
_ self-elected. Any Court or Cabinet, it is true, may 
appoint a gentleman to the highest diplomatic 
ofhces; but admission to the Inner Circle depends 
upon the guild itself, or rather upon the Inner 
Circle itself. It does not at all follow that, because 
a man is appointed by his Sovereign to be Foreign 
Minister, or Ambassador, or Envoy, that he is, 
therefore, admitted to that Inner Circle. Probably 
an Aberdeen or a Normanby would be too simple 
or indiscreet for such initiation. Specific know- 
ledge of this Inner Circle is necessarily very imper- 
fect indeed ; its members are not ostensibly dis- 
tinguished from others—they do not put P. G. M. 
to their names; the rules of their body are not 
known, perhaps are not recorded. One indirect 
means which such a body has to obtain the ap- 
pointment of its own members to ambassadorships 
and bureaux is the comparative success which any 
one belonging to the body can command through 
the rest. 

In order to render their power more efficient, and 
to extend their influence at home, there is reason to 
suppose that the members of the Inner Circle are 
allowed very great licence in their outward de- 
meanour. As Jesuits were permitted to acquire 
familiarity with the worldly, so a master in Diplo- 
macy may mix with Liberals, and behave as if he 
were of them; and yet, so far from losing the con- 
fidence of his fellows in the Inner Circle, he only 
acquires more trust and esteem. ‘here is reason 
to believe that his fellows in that Circle will 
even help him by feigned contests and “ pro- 
tests”’; so that the public shall suppose one man 
to be going to dangerous lengths in resisting a 
Nesselrode here or a Schwarzenberg there, and yet 
the drama shall be only part of the whole plan for 
effecting that which has been already arranged by 
the Inner Circle, and which ultimately comes to 
pass. 

Nations may have their ambitions ; Courts may 
issue their mandates; Cabinets may have their 
policy, give instructions to their Envoys; diplo- 
matists will negotiate, will remonstrate, will write 
angry despatches ; Peoples will rebel ; Ministers in 
* Liberal”’ countries will sympathize with Liberal 
movements, will lend countenance or aid; fleets 
will move and armies march; the race will not 
always be to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; 
but in the end, the catastrophe will be such as falls 
in with the views and interests of the Inner Circle 
of Diplomacy ; each member of that Circle may be 
ostensibly thwarted as a conqueror, shamed as 
an Absolutist, baffled as a Constitutionalist—but 
each will have succeeded in his corporate capacity 
as a member of the occult fellowship. It is not 
Russia that has been paramount, it is not Austria, 
still less England: it is the Inner Circle. 

The geologist traces the lines of the strata which 
crop out here and there, and in the intervals dip 
far beneath the ground. ‘Ihe astronomer calculates 
the orbits of the heavenly bodies from the portions 
that come within the scope of his glass. Many 
facts to which we have alluded are before the 
world. The public has seen one of the ablest 
diplomatists that ever lived repeatedly defeated in 
his ostensible enterprises; it has seen him uni- 
formly wearing the air of habitual success; it has 
seen British sympathies consulted and gratified by 
the apparent countenance given to Italy, unac- 


| countably withdrawn; it has seen “British in- 
| fluence” unaccountably destroyed in the very ope- 
rations that professed to uphold it; it has seen, 
after “ Austria,” “ Russia,” “ Prussia,” and “ Eng- 
land,” were all but at war, the Diplomatists of 
those countries seeking each other’s codperation in 
unbroken faith and amity; public opinion has 
been much mystified by all these visions and 
harlequinades, and has often rushed to the con- 
clusion that there was “ treachery” somewhere— 
that the Great Bear of the North had bought up 
the services of Ministers in other countries, and 
so forth. But all is explained, without “ treachery” 
or wonderment, if you concede that our hypothesis 
of Diplomacy, its extra-national position, its tech- 
nical aotieie, and its Inner Circle, is an approxi- 
mate description of the paramount power in Europe. 

One remark. Absolutism reposes and 
natural trust in the Diplomatic guild, and benefits 
greatly by the secresy preserved to that privileged 
corps. Liberalism and the veritable nations can 
derive but little benefit from a corps thus consti- 
tuted, and none whatever from the secresy. The 
acquiescence in secresy is the great privilege which 
repays to Diplomacy the licence accorded to its 
members in playing a Liberal part among a Liberal 
nation. 

The game is not over yet. Kings and Kaisers 
have been meeting at Dresden, at Warsaw, at 
Ischl; next month the Emperor of Austria will be 
at Verona receiving Italian Princes; Croat and 
Hungarian soldiers hold possession of Lombardy ; 
Italian conscripts “ coll’ acquila in fronte,” main- 
tain Austrian supremacy in Bohemia; Russia has 
an army to lend for the control of Hun $ 
Prussia has rejoined the “ Holy Alliance”; the 
Pope has his priests in France upholding the 
powers that be, and France is propping up the Pope 
in Rome—the crippled idol of the Seven Hills; 
English soldiers are kept safe at home, and it is 
only Lord Palmerston’s protests that overrun the 
plains of Lombardy and Hungary with harmless 
victories. Different climes, different races, different 
courts, different interests—all sacrificed to the 
few families called “ Royal.” Unity of result in 
such diversity of circumstance implies unity of 
cause; and there is throughvut all this seeming 
confusion, one agent—secret in its ways, few in its 
numbers, manageable to Princes, most of all 
manageable to itself; that one agent is Diplomacy; 
with its initiated representative quite at home in 
each country, from autocratic Russia to liberal Eng- 
land. Are we to wonder, then, if we should find in 
the arrangements to be made at Verona only the 
sequel to those already made throughout Europe, 
for the rehabilitation of effete families, bankrupt 
Governments, and detested despotisms—for the 
maintenance of the power which is viceroy over the 
royalty of Europe—the guild, which lives on the 
delusion of senates, the extinction of patriots, and 
the oppression of Peoples ? 

That craft is now busy in reéstablishing through- 
out Europe the very principles which Charles the 
First attempted to sustain in England, and which 
our forefathers destroyed when they cut off his 
head ; “ the most Liberal Minister” of our Cabinet 
is P.G.M.in that masonry; and the Liberals of 
England, the descendants of Hampden and Elliot, 
are maintaining that Minister at his post! 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 


THE immense advance of Association within the 
last few years consists, we should say, in the per- 
ception of its being a question for the present as 
well as the future. We are all aware that a right 
understanding of the principle received a great 
impulse in the French revolution of 1848, when it 
obtained the recognition of the State; but we are 
not less conscious that it has made a still more ex- 
tensive and remarkable progress within the last 
year. It is now a matter of daily discussion; 
many newspapers, both in London and the country, 
are receiving it into gradual favour, converts are 
daily coming in, the number of Associations is 
multiplying. The reason of this progress we take 
to be that the public has had its attention fastened 
more upon the principle than upon particular 
plans; by that means it is perceived that the prin- 
ciple is capable of immediate application, without 
waiting for a general change of society ; that it can 
be applied, indeed is applied, in a variety of ways # 
and the more we understand it, the more we die. 
| cover how the principle itself suggests means for 
| its immediate and easy application. St. Simon re- 
joo the authority and machinery of the State ; 

ourier required a great accumulation of capital, 
| and an elaborate And an for the developement of 
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dale 1700 persons joined in the undertaking. Now 
a Central Agency, furnished with the means of deal- 
ing in articles of common consumption, would be 
able to supply these to the several Associations about 
the country on account current. It is evident that 
such an agency, with its branches and allied stores, 
would conduct the whole traffic which concerns 
imported articles, with an economy not otherwise 
available to working Associations. 

But it would have not the less powerful influence 
in developing the productive energies of the As- 
sociations. In this case, too, the process is simple, 
obvious, and easily understood. Each Association, 
dealing with a central body for consumable or im- 
ported articles, would probably remit the payment 
in money—say £50 a week or more. But the 
central body could inform the local Association 
that instead of notes the remittance might be made 
more beneficially in the staple produce of the place 
to which the Association belonged; a Rochdale 
Association, for instance, would receive a hint to 
send its remittances in flannel. The Rochdale men 
would soon perceive that with this profitableexchange, 
with the certainty of demand, with the guarantee of 
credit, and with the opportunity afforded of saving out 
of their wages, it would be both expedient and practi- 
cable for them, not only to make the flannel, but to 
obtain possession of a mill to make it in. Here we 
have the Central Agency exhibiting its second func- 
tion in developing the practice of working Associa- 
tion. 

But it has yet two other functions to perform. 
One of the advantages of Association is the 
security against adulteration; that canker of cor- 
ruption which is notoriously eating into the very 
substance of retail trade. ‘This guarantee is beau- 


each phalanstery ; Louis Blanc possessed the work- 
ing-people of Paris with the idea of applying. the 
principle in the spontaneous association of working- 
men; it is to Proudhon perhaps, and his Bank of 
the People, that we must trace the first suggestion 
of a central connection, although, looking at the 
generally demolishing character of Proudhon’s 
mind, we are disposed to ascribe the constructive 
part of that idea to his associate, Jules Lechevalier. 


The idea of spontaneous association was an im- 
mense advance; indeed, it established the connec- 
tion of the great principle of concert, with the 
actual state of society, and taught the working 
classes that their redemption was within reach of 
their own will. Associations have existed for 
nearly twenty years; but a general development of 
that form of cooperation must be dated from 1848, 
and must be ascribed to the influence of Louis 
Blanc’s writings. The history of the Associated 
Pianoforte Makers in Paris shows what the work- 
ing classes may do if they have sufficient strength 
of will and self-denial. The more prosperous Asso- 
ciations in Paris have also illustrated the fact that 
the principle of concert operates powerfully and 
beneficially in developing the moral and intellectual 
state of the associators, as well as their material 
resources. But the difficulties to be encountered 
at the outset cannot be overlooked; they may be 
measured by the hardships which the poorer work- 
men have bad to undergo; they have been amply 
repaid in the sequel, and we have no doubt that as 
the practice of Association advances, even the preli- 
minary difficulties in the way of each new enter- 
prise will be diminished. One difficulty—that of 
supporting the individual workman, is met in some 
of the Paris Associations by the plan of admitting | ®' ; : : 
enrolled candidates who are allowed to earn wages, | “fully, because simply, illustrated by the working 
while they are working out the capital which they of the People’s mill at Leeds, in which the poorest 
must add to the common stock. In England, As- shareholder is able to command the very finest 
sociation labours under the factitious difficulty , flour, made under his own eyes from the finest 
opposed by the laws which regulate partnerships, | Corn in the English market. ‘The greatest table in 
companies, &c.; but a Cabinet Minister has re- the land does not enjoy finer wheaten flour than that 
cognized the right of the People to associate, and | Which is supplied habitually to each Associate of 
has promised an amendment of the law accord- | the People’s mill. ‘The principle of concert fur- 
ingly. That, difficulty, therefore, will be swept nishes exactly the same guarantee in the case of 
away in some future session. In the mean while we | Very other article ; and the Central Agency, by its 
have established the right of Association. Another | intermediation, can reciprocate that guarantee to all 
difficulty almost insuperable in some branches of it would 








Associations. By the same process 


industry, and formidable in all, is the raising of suf- | impart to the whole commerce of Associated in- | 


ficient capital. We know that there are working-men | dustry, that high character for “ sterling” quality, 
in the iron trade who would gladly associate, if it | which the general trade of England has consented 
were possibleto command the capital for the purpose. | 0 Jose under the pressure of competition. 

Even if they get the capital, the difficulties are not | _|t is probable that this enhanced character would 
quite conquered ; capital does not necessarily | Of itself obtain for Associated commerce an amount 
imply custom, though custom does imply capital. | of custom, which would not on other grounds be 
A man who has orders in his pocket can always | transferred from Competitive commerce. Several 
obtain credit for the means and appliances neces- | of the Paris Associations receive orders from the 
sary to execute those orders ; but although endowed | country, and are thus extending their business very 
with a full allowance of capital, the man who opens widely; to obtain these orders the agents of the 
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| capital, are entirely and unreservedly disposed of 


og 4 Assurance ; but our own ex 


us that it is because, until lately, the Prine 
_ — been aor popularized, nor 
there been any resolute attempt to make t subject 
understood. ‘ - _ 

It has been with the greatest gratificati 
we have learned the influence of the articles 
Assurance which have appeared in the Leader, in 
securing the interest of many who had previoys) 
given no attention to the subject. Several - 
surances have been effected by those who had 
been wholly unaware how Life Assurance could be 
of any benefit in their individual circumstances, 
It was, indeed, with this hope that we commenced 
the series of articles; but hopes are not always 
fulfilled. In this case, however, we have ascerta) 
that the endeavour to elucidate is followed by the 
adoption of the benefit elucidated. We have rm 
ferred particularly to those Associations which, 
based upon the principles of concert and combined 
operation, become institutions for the dispensation 
of benevolence, rather than to those which wer 
simply reversionary and established as a specul. 
tive tontine. We rejoice to know that there ar 
actuaries who have a far higher view of the prin. 
ciple of Assurance than is exhibited in the con. 
struction of merely lucrative tables; men whose 
efforts are rather directed to the noble enterprise of 
developing the blessings of an Associative principle, 
which has for a long time been worked to mere 
selfish purposes. 

We will prove that we are not making an idle 
boast. Some months ago we referred to the “Tn. 
falgar Life Assurance Association” as an im 
development of plans which had been latent, and 
which were as beneficent to assurers as they pro 
mised to be pecuniarily advantageous to share 
holders. ‘There are two facts which offices should 
bear in mind—that only 250,000 lives are assured 
out of all our millions of population, and that of 
these the major part are for temporary purposes, 
It is quite evident that Life Assurance required 
popularizing. It was essential that it should offer 
advantages to the person assured while living, as well 
as to his representatives «fter death—that it should 
secure him from destitution as well as his family, 
Upon this liberalized view was the “ Professional 
Life Assurance Association” founded, and a still 
further extension of the principle established the 
“Trafalgar.” That we did not overrate the im 
portance of the new and popular principles evolved 
by the “ Trafalgar,” and that the public have been, 
as we anticipated, not slow in taking advantage of 
them as assurers, or lending them a helping hand 
as shareholders, is proved by a circular we bare 
just received. It is stated that in the short period 
of seven months, the 25,000 shares representing its 


amongst a proprietary of nearly 900 persons re 
siding in almost all parts of the country ; that the 


a shop may do s» with no result but that of being in | Associations make tours of the country—an office 


debt. 


These difficulties may all be conquered by 
prudence, perseverance, and activity; but the 
victory is immensely facilitated if the several 
Associations can be connected in business by 
means of a Central Agency. Association enables 
the working-men to be their own capitalists; a 
Central Agency enables them to be their own 
merchants and customers. The mode of doing so 
is in the main obvious enough; for it is evident 
that, if the different branches of industry are 
organized, a machinery for enabling them to deal 
with each other easily and ceconomically must pro- 
portionately increase the efficiency of each. Such 
an Agency —— to each ready access to the 
rest of the round of trades. One of the abuses of 
the present system is to multiply unduly the number 
of intermediate hands Sealed aban each article of 
production, on its path from the producer to the 
consumer; an abuse which would be checked in 
the simplest manner through a machinery enabling 
the Associations to deal with each other by whole- 
sale. That the disposition to codperate in pur- 
chasing exists extensively among the working- 
classes, is manifested unmistakeably by the fact, 
that there exist in this country already more than 
100 and probably nearer 200 cooperative stores. 
A very simple illustration, however, will show 
at a glance how much the formation of stores 
would be advanced in facility and efficiency by the 
help of a Central Agency. In order to the com- 
monest mixture of tea, for each pound access must 
be had to three chests, worth £36. In like manner, 
for sugar, access will be needed to two hogsheads, 
worth £60 or £70. Probably a store could not be 
furnished under £300; and that amount must be 
prepaid. When a store was established at Roch- 


directors are unable to meet the further demand 
for the shares; and that in this short period 216 
policies have been issued, creating an income d 
£2200 a year! 


| which would be in great part performed by a 
| Central Agency. It is tolerably certain also that 
| many who desire to aid the efforts of the working- | 
classes in self-improvement, would do so by giving | 
| their custom to the Associations ; the more readily Thus, even among Capitalists, the beauty of the 
| since that kind of assistance is effective without | Accociative principle is becoming every day mor 
| involving large sacrifice. Canvassing of this kind | recognized. Men perceive that blind selfishness i 
can be best carried out by a Central Agency. neither their duty nor their interest. Why is the 
Entertaining these views as to the capacity of a | « Trafalgar” thus successful? Simply because it 
Central Agency for giving prompt and active de- | principles are unselfish, associative, and benev> 
velopement to the system of spontaneous association, | Jent. In every department it goes on the strong 
we cannot withhold our approbation from the in- | principle of Concert. Its risks are diluted among 
telligent and practical scheme which has recently | go many, that they vanish altogether. Instead 
been placed before the public. It is a remarkable | cramming the pockets of its directors with shares 
evidence of zeal when we find men like Vansittart | j¢ spreads them over an extensive  proprielaty 
Neale, a gent'eman of fortune and high connec- | Instead of selfishly appropriating the profits to tht 
tions; ‘Ilhomas Hughes, a barrister, related on | proprietary, it calls up no more capital than # 
every side to the respectabilities; Jules Leche- | ecsential for its business. It secures its assures 
valier, an author, of practical experience; and | from even the assumed risk of a ‘ Mutual” Ins } 
Joseph Woodin, a practical trader, united in an | tution, but it secures the whole profit to the 
enterprise calculated to have so much power in | so soon as the assumed risk is removed. It 
developing the Associative principle. | sult is, that in seven months it has 900 shatt 
Se ey see ge es holders, and has issued 216 policies. 
PROGRESS OF ASSURANCE. | Our object in referring thus much to . 
APPLICATION OF THE ASSOCIATIVE PRINCIPLF. | “ Trafalgar” is to show, not only how the princip 
Lire Assurance is taking strong hold upon the | of Concert must be gaining ground in the 
people. It is exhibiting its popular phase. It is | of those wha, perhaps, are little aware of the new 
no longer conducted by a “Company,” but by a | leaven which is working in our Society, but 
“Society,” an “ Association.” It is not as in| how Life Assurance is becoming unders 
olden time a mere commercial speculation, offering | appreciated by the public. ‘This will be seem by 





a reversionary advantage ; but a body full of bene- | contrasting the rapid success of the “'l rafalgat 
volent vitality, securing benefits to the assured | with the progress of its able pioneer, t 
himself, as well as to his survivors; proving a 

friend on many an occasion of emergency, and | same. 
scattering innumerable blessings to all who will | scribed for in three years. 
accept them. 
founded, that the people do not avail themselves 


he “ P roles 


sional.” ‘The capital of both companies 18 . 
The “ Professional” shares were a, 
Those of the “ 4! 
The complaint may still be well | falgar” in seven months. At the first - 
| meeting of the “ Professional,” held in 1848, it was 
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d that, in eleven months from its com- 
emmant, 101 policies had been effected, giving 
an annual income of £1015. The “ Trafalgar” in 
seven months issues 216 policies, affording an annual 
income of £2200. In eleven months, on the 
average of what it has already done, the “ Tra- 

” will have effected three hundred and twelve 
licies. Yet at the second annual meeting of the 
« Professional,” in 1849, a dividend of 5 per cent, 
was declared upon the paid up capital; aud it was 
announced, that the whole of the preliminary and 
other liabilites had been discharged, leaving the 
Association only its current expenses to provide for. 
At the last annual meeting it was stated that 1155 
licies had been issued, and that the premium | 
Find, after deducting all assurances lapsed by death, | 
amounted to upwards of £11,450. 


When, therefore, we see the extension of princi- 

Jes which it took three years to establish, now 
adopted in seven months, must we not regard it as 
an evidence that the advantages of Association for 
mutual benefit are becoming appreciated, and that 
Life Assurance is beginning to be understood? 
What agents might these 900 shareholders be, 
peattered as they are throughout the country! 
What blessings might they confer upon their fellows 
in their own circles, while they secure the high 
prosperity of their associations! So easy is success 
when worked out by combined operation! Even 
one policy per annum for £100 from each of these 
900 shareholders, would secure a sufficient fund for 
all the administrative expenses of the office. And 
who is there among them that has not within the 
sphere of his influence the power of securing one 

licy perannum? A man could scarcely employ 
Fines more philanthropically than by constituting 
himself a missionary of assurance among his friends 
or those over whom he has any influence. 


The poor man now knows that if he put by a 
shilling a week for twenty years he would get but 
£52; while a shilling a week, invested from the 
age of twenty in a policy of assurance, would secure 
£100 to his survivors. Or, otherwise invested, he 
may receive, on attaining the age of sixty-five, an 
annuity of £47 16s. 6d., or a cash payment of 
£394 lls. Even under this latter table, two-thirds 
of the payments may at any time be withdrawn on 
deposit of the policy: and should the party not 
survive to the specified age, two-thirds of his pay- 
ments will be returned to his representatives. 


The figures are taken from the tables of the ‘l'ra- 
falgar Office; but although they may be peculiar to 
that association, we have now a right to say that 
the working-man has the full benefit of assurance 
placed within his reach. It is evident that every 
extension of the principle adds to its safety; and 
the success of the “Trafalgar” will eneourage 
the development of a liberal and enlightened 
system of assurance. ‘The success should also 
be a subject for satisfaction among all those 
assurance offices which have adopted the popular 
principle of Concert. ‘The interest of one is 
the interest of all; the experiment of each is the 
experience of all. ‘The field open to each is a field | 
Open to all; and even the advocates of Concert 
will not grudge the first fruits to those who have 
had the faith and courage first to try the field. 





M. CHARLES HUGO AND FREEDOM OF 
THE PRESS. 

Tue letters of M. Victor Hugo and his son, M. 
Charles Hugo, in acknowledgment of the expres- 
sion of sympathy from our side, are full of sig- 
nificance to those who watch the many-troubled 





currents of this stream of Time which is hurrying 
our century to unknown issues. They denote | 
more than one new and striking fact. They are | 
the reply of the persecuted Press of a country | 
which has not deemed three revolutions too great | 
a sacrifice in the cause of liberties so often won | 
from tyranny, and so often wrested back by 
treachery, to the free voice of respectful sympathy 
from a Press which claims to represent the great 
English People in their hatred of injustice, ille- 
gality, and oppression, and in their onward march 
toa brotherhood of nations, bound by a common 
ope and sympathy. 

The Governments of France and England have 
been often in hostility; the Peoples, had their 
petien! education been more complete, would 

ave known that it was the policy of the Kings 
to divide, but of the Peoples to unite their forces 
against a common foe. 


The last revolution, or rather the reaction that 
stifled it, has taught the necessity of a closer union 








in the presence of the throned conspiracies of 


ay pee 

n sweeping away dynastic intri 
France and England made friends. From the first 
days of the revolution France counted upon 
English support. We are still too exclusive in 
our love of liberty. We almost grudge to foreign 
Peoples the conquest of rights such as our own 
forefathers bled and died to wrench from usurpa- 
tion, such as generations of our ancestors have not, 
without many a straggle and many a reverse, be- 
queathed for an inheritance to us, enlarged and 
adorned by many a renewed victory. 


We glorify our own stability, forgetting the 
pains and perils of the dead, and unmindful of our 
present manifold social miseries to be punished or 
redeemed. Within our borders, indeed, we are not 
slow to perceive the duty of reciprocal defenceagainst 
all inroads upon the freedom of the individual ; but 
we have not yet thoroughly learned how the liber- 
ties of nations demand a common and recipro- 
cal protection. We rejoice that this occasion has 
been seized to declare a new and awakened feeling, 
and a more generous and enlarged spirit. We, of 
the Leader, are glad to hail our brethren of the 
French Press as true colleagues and coéperators 
in the great work of social reparation. We are 
working out, in the same spirit, the same problems 
of religious and political philosophy, we do not 
say with equal power, but with fraternal sincerity. 
We admire the Press of France, which, in the 
midst of obstacles so vexatious, indefatigably and 
fearlessly strikes deeper the furrows of the new 
science: ever fertile in conception, bold in ini- 
tiation, varied and ample in resources, brilliant 
and skilful in polemical discussion, under a Go- 
vernment which suborns its own journals to preach 
violence and illegality, and punishes with fine and 
imprisonment any independent voice raised in 
behalf of humanity, and in abhorrence of the 
scaffold. 

Here we find a young man of rare promise—not 
twenty-one years of age—who already wields his 
pen with strength enough to make the guillotine 
totter; and for expressing his abhorrence of the 
institution, after an execution wore than usually 
brutal in its incidents, he is cast into prison for 
six months. Imagine Charles Dickens indicted 
for an article against Capital Punishment. The 
condemned article of M. Charles Hugo is as re- 
markable in its dignified_moderation, and in its 
respect for Law, as it is striking and able in com. 
position, and picturesque in language. But in 
punishing the son, those models of political pro 
bity, MM. Baroche and Léon Faucher, struck 
at the father, under whose indignant oratory 
they had so often quailed. Victor Hugo was the 
intended victim. 


May this expression of sympathy be not only a 
consolation to the father and the son, but 
a true earnest of ‘* the communion of two great 
Peoples in an idea of humanity”! M. Charles 
Hugo has the modesty and the good taste to forget 
the person in the principle. But whata condition 
of government his words, “the expiring liberty of 
the French Press,” reveals! We bid him take 
courage. Reaction is for a moment, but liberty 
is as eternal as Justice. France will not return to 
the good old times of 1751. 


es in 1848, 





HOW TO DEAL WITH THE DEBT, 


A Frencu political economist of last century re- 
marks that the only solid proof which England 
can give of her strength is the extinction of her 
public debt; and such, he adds, is the patriotic 
zeal of Englishmen, that he would not be surprised 
to see them exhibit the singular spectacle in the 
eyes of astonished Europe of discharging the 
whole of the national debt by voluntary subscrip- 
tion. ‘This was before the American war; at a 
time when the debt was only about £150,000,000. 
Since that period £700,000,000 has been added to 
our incumbrances by George III. and by that 
** Heaven-born Minister”? who plunged us into a 
European war to save us from “ the dangerous in- 
fection of French principles”; to say nothing of 
additions of those austere ceconomists, the Whigs. 


But if the debt has been more than quadrupled since | 


the time of this eulogistic prophecy, the national 
ability to pay has also greatly increased, although 
not quite in the same proportion. According to 
the best authorities the real property of Great Bri- 
tain is now worth about £2,000,000,000 more than 
it was at the beginning of the American war; 80 
that, while the nation has incurred £700,000,000 
of debt, the savings and increased value of 





land from progress of population and other 
causes amount to nearly three times that 
sum. If the owners of that property were all 
as public spirited as Sir Francis Blake, a Nor- 
thumberland landowner of the last century, who 
proposed that every man should take his proportion 
of the debt, he offering at once to contribute his 
own very considerable share of it,—we might soon 
get rid of the incubus. But such patriotism is 
rare in these days. Before men of property can be 
induced to contribute a fair share of what they 
possess to avert ‘national bankruptcy, or national 
deterioration which must rapidly lead to that result, 
a little pressure must be employed, and for that 
purpose we must have a strong Government. 

Rather more than twenty years ago, when the 
Whigs were not quite so timid as they have latterly 
become, their Quarterly organ recommended an 
assessment of 12 per cent. on the capital of the 
kingdom, in order to cancel one half of the National 
Debt. If that estimate was correct in 1827, we 
may fairly conclude that less than 10 per cent. 
would suffice for the same purpose in 1851, con- 
sidering the great increase of capital during the 
last twenty-four years. In his Progress of the 
Nation, Mr. Porter estimates the whole of 
the real property assessed to the property 
and Income Tax, assuming it to be worth twenty- 
five years’ purchase, at £2,382,000,000. As this 
does not include properties of less yearly value than 
£150 per annum, we may add one third more for 
them, which will make the total value about 
£3,200,000,000. An assessment of ten per cent. 
upon the whole of that property, and also upon the 
whole of the money invested in the public funds, 
to be paid in ten yearly instalments, would enable 
us to cancel more than one half of the National 
Debt before 1861. Such an assessment will be 
deemed monstrous by men of property at the pre- 
sent day, and yet it is a much less rate than their 
ancestors were obliged to pay in the last century. 
Under Queen Anne the land tax of 4s. in the 
pound produced nearly as much as the whole 
amount derived from taxes on consumption at the 
same period. In 1851, the taxes on consumption 
are ten times heavier than the taxes on land. 

And now let us see what advantages the nation 
would derive from this arrangement. A reduction 
of the National Debt would reduce our expenditure 
by some £15,000,000 a year, leaving, of course, an 
equivalent sum in the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. With such a surplus at his com- 
mand, he would find no difficulty in abolishing and 
reducing taxes to a far larger amount than that, 
He might commence, for example, with a reduction 
of the present enormous duty on tea, lowering it 
the first year to 1s. 6d., the second to 1s., and 
finally to 6d. per lb., at which rate it might be al- 
lowed to remain for some time. The effect of this 
on our trade with China would be worth a property 
tax of 6d. in the pound for that purposealone. And 
yet the cost of this great boon to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests would probably not 
exceed one-fifth part of the saving which would be 
effected by cancelling one-half of the National 
Debt. With the remaining surplus as it gradually 
accumulated, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be able to make an annual reduction of taxes 
to the extent of nearly £2,000,000 a year, and thus 
give relief to trade, reduce the cost of living, and by 
promoting the demand for labuur, render the con- 
dition of the working-classes so much more 
tolerable than it is at present, as to make them feel 
themselves nearly as comfortable here as they 
could be in any other part of the globe. 





RAILWAY COMPETITION. 

Last week we heard Mr. Glyn, of the North-Western, 
denouncing railway competition as foolish and ruinous ; 
this week Mr. Evelyn Denison sings a similar song. 
But the peculiar characteristic of the business is, that 
neither company is able to avoid competition. They 
are hurried into it, they continue in it, they carry it to 
great lengths, they deplore it, and they cannot help it. 
Efforts have been made, and negotiations entered into 
between the rival companies, to divide the territory, and 
charge the highest fares consistent with the highest divi- 
dends ; but in vain. 

Now, this appears to us a poor result. It has been 
proved that low fares are the most productive fares. 
Directors will never charge very high fares again. It is 
against their interest. It is clear that concert between 
those companies would bring about a state of things 
equally beneficial to the public and shareholders. Com. 
petition is, and always will be waste ; the more excessive 
the more apparent. Concert alone will bring about pure 
gain to all. 
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t the legislators, but the judges and police 
of literature. 7 They de not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 








Germany has lost two of her illustrious 
thinkers, Oxen, the philosopher, and Pau.us, 
the Rationalist. LorENz OxeNn, who was in 
his seventy-third year, will be known to many 
of our readers as the originator of that theory 
of cranial homologies which has effected so 
great a revolution in anatomical science. His 
discovery of the skull as a continuation of the 
vertebral column—of its being, in fact, nothing but 
a congeries of four vertebra, as the brain itself is 


but a congeries of nervous ganglia—will immor- | 


talize his name; but if any unwary man of science 
opens the Lehrbuch der Natur Philosophie with 
the expectation of studying a work of positive 
science, he will be considerably astonished at 
finding Nature subjected to the forms of ScHEL- 
LING’s metaphysics; nor will he be reconciled to 
its startling formulas by OkEN’s assuring him, 
that where “God is called Fire or Water, these 
expressions are only to be understood symboli- 
cally—nur symbolisch zu nehmen seyn.” The 
British reader is the last to learn with patience 
that, “ Nothing exists but the Nothing: es existirt 
nichts als das Nichts.”” Nor can you pacify him 
by the assurance, that Nichts does not mean no 
existence, but means no special phenomenon, the 
only true existence being The Absolute. He very 
properly discards such “ metaphysic wit”; and 
when OKEN teaches that, “God is the self- 
conscious Nothing ; Creation is but God’s act of 
self consciousness ; and that God came first to 
his self consciousness through the spoken word 
Ayes), the world. If God did not think, there 
would be no world; nay, be himself would not 
be”—when we say OkeN teaches him in all 
seriousness such “ high arguments ” as these, the 
British reader is apt to ask, ‘“ My dear Sir, how do 
you know all this ?” 


A Translation of OkEN was published by Mr. | 


TuLk among the works of the Ray Society, and 
excited both astonishment and merriment in Eng- 
land. But, as we said, OKEN’s name js indelibly 
associated with a great advance in science; to his 
labours we owe the admirable researches of Pro- 
fessor Owen, and no amount of German meta- 
physics can quite obscure his renown. 

Pautus, who for more than half a century has 
been a distinguished name, who has published up- 
wards of thirty different works, and given us the 
best edition of Sptnoza, was born in 1760 (not 
1761, and at Lemberg, not Leonburg, as in the 
Times), and a friend writes to us that he saw him 


in Heidelberg about a year ago, when he was lively 


and talkative, bearing his ninety years with ease. 
Pautus was a man of truly German erudition ; 
and, with Ercuorn, PLanck, and LEssiIna, one 
of the leaders of Rationalism, which has ended in 
Srrauss and Bruno BavER—unless we are to 
carry the influence further, and leave it in the 
hands of Fererspacu and Max STEINER, avowed 
Atheists. 





Mienet’s Life of Mary Stuart appears simul- 
taneously in French and English, and that is the 
only important work French literature offers just 
now. Among the curiosities announced we observe 
this—Les Affiches Rouges, Réproduction exacte et 
Histoire critique de toutes les Affiches ultra-ré- 
publicaines placardés sur les murs de Paris depuis 
Février, 1848. It will doubtless be very interesting. 

Brussels sends us some novelties this week. 
Among them a cheap reprint of MrraBEAv’s cor- 
respondence with Comre pe LAMARCK, noticed 
recently by us; a new novel in two volumes by 
Evcene Sue, with the attractive title Miss Mary, 
which promises fun; a tale by Henri Murcer, 
galled Claude et Marianne ; and volumes iv. and y. 
of Ange Pitou, by ALEXANDRE Dumas. 








Batzac’s posthumous comedy Mercadet le fai- 


seur has been produced and saluted with immense 
applause. It is another variation of the Robert 
Macaire type; but as Mercadet, not content with 
dabbling in the funds, adroitly makes a pedestal of 
his defence of Religion, Family, and Property—the 
shibboleth of Order—M. Leon Faucuer (feeling 
no doubt that he himself, and such as he, are stig- 
matized by the satire) interdicts the performance. 
The Censor allowed it to pass; M. Faucuer— | 
pure and virtuous creature!—sees in it an attack 

on public morality. To satirize the FaucuErs | 
would indeed imperil Order! Faucuer the up- 
right, Faucuer the truthful, FaucuEr the zealous 
defender of public morals, cannot permit hypocrisy | 


eT 


to be unmasked, for is not hypocrisy the homage | 
paid to virtue? The curious point in this affair is | 
that when Mouiere under a despotic monarchy 
satirized the hypocrites of Religion, the outraged | 
hypocrites were unable to prevent the performance | 
of Tartufe ; but now under a Republic the political | 
hypocrite can prevent the performance of Mercadet. | 
His susceptibility seems the greater from the fact | 
that not only did the Censor suffer Mercadet to | 
pass without suspicion, but even JuLes JANIN, 
generally so keenly alive to the “ tendency” of a 
piece, has not a word to say against it. Poor 
France ! 





THE SECOND REFORMATION, 


The Second Reformation: 


or Christianity dercloped. By | 
A. Alison, Esq. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. | 
“ THREE centuries have passed away since Luther 
and Calvin founded the Churches of the Reforma- | 
tion. But glorious as their work will ever remain | 
in the eyes of the world, subsequent experience has | 
taught us that their Reformation is neither complete 
nor destined to be final.””. This is Mr. Alison’s open- 


ing sentence, and it raised our hopes. That Luther’s | 








work was not final—that another and deeper refor- 
| mation awaits the Church, we have incessantly pro- 
| claimed ; and our hope was that in Mr. Alison (mis- 
| take him not for the Alison the Magnificent, sheriff | 
| of Glasgow and Tory historian) we had found an 
| ally. As far as honest desire to get at the truth, 
| and to state it without equivocation can make him | 
| an ally, Mr. Alison is one; but he would assuredly | 

reject our cause, and seek for another issue from | 
the difficulty, 

The issue he seeks is in the study of Nature and | 
the light which that study will throw on Scripture. | 
Stated thus broadly, the principle is our own. But 
our differences early manifest themselves in the ap- 
plication. He insists upon the necessity of clearing 
the mind from all Superstitions, and the method 
he conceives to be simply this:—We must teach 
men that all events are natural—in other words 
that there are no miracles :-— 





** Since the Christian epoch there has not occurred | 
a single well-authenticated case of a miracle, or an 
exception to the uniform and established course of 
Divine Providence. ‘This is a fact to which all men | 
who have studied Nature will assent; and we ven- 
ture to add, that no Protestant will deny the general 
truth of our statement. We shall presently find, 
however, that doctrines are held which clash with 
belief in a system of general providence; hence few 
Protestants can afford to ugree to the statement that 
all events are natural. In short, the Churches of the 
Reformation commit the inconsistency of denying 
miracles and believing in them at the same time. 
..... At the first Reformation, when science was 
little known, belief in miracles of daily occurrence, 
or in aSpecial Providence, was unavoidable ; for until 
science was evolved in the mind, there was no other | 
way of accounting for events. The time, however, 
has arrived when it is impossible any longer to refuse | 
credence to science, or to disregard the revelations of | 
Nature. And what is the revelation which Nature 
invariably gives ?—That God governs man by general | 
and not by particular laws. ‘Lhis is the grand disco- 
very of modern times.” 





All this we hold to be very sound ; but Mr. Alison 
does not seem aware of its extended application. 
If miracles are to be denied, why is the primary 
miracle of revelation to be accepted? A miracle 
is a special interference ; but special interferences | 
imply weakness or inconsistency in the general 
laws. It seems to us, therefore, that unless you 
accept the Catholic belief of special interferences | 
(and Protestants do accept it in their “ Special Pro- 
vidence’’) you must take the other alternative of 
the Spiritualist School and reject miracles alto- 

ether; not this or that miracle, but all miracles. 
f general laws do without exception rule the uni- 
verse, and no special interference be credible, then | 








Revelation as a special interference is not 
Does this alarm you? ‘Then accept the 
alternative of special interferences and co 
rary miracles ! 

Truly enough, the work of Luther was not final! 
But how are we to complete it? What is the burden 
laid upon our age? In Luther’s time the great 
conquest to be gained was the liberty of private 
judgment—the annihilation of the presume spiri- 
tual barrier between the clergy and the laity—the 
vindication of the right of every human soul to 
interpret Scripture for itself; the individual respon. 
sibility being too solemn a thing to be left to vicar. 
ous aid. There was Revelation, and Luther claimed 


credible, 
Catholic 
ntempo- 


_the right of every man to interpret it. He pro. 
| tested against the authority claimed by the Church 


as overriding the authority of his own calm reason, 
What the Bible told him, that and that only would 
he believe, let Churches degmatize as they pleased, 

As long as no one thought of doubting the 
authenticity of this Revelation, the Protestant 
Church had an easy office. Liberty of private 
judgment was conceded—though with ill grace, 
But when that judgment issued in a verdict against 
the Bible—when free thought, nourished by Science, 
grew into decided antagonism to the Bible—when 
men pointed to the Revelation of Nature as a source 
of eternal fact which, if any other Revelation con. 
tradicted it, must irresistibly set aside that other, 
and quash its claims—then the task of the Re. 
formed Churches became terribly complex. Such 
it is now. Mr. Alison does not see this. He 
argues as if the task were ray id as of old, a puri 
fication of our theology in its Scriptural interpreta. 
tions. He speaks at some length on the subject of 
miracles, of good and evil, of grace, &c., but he 
never alludes to the vital question of the Scriptures 
themselves ; and yet this passage, one would think, 
ought to have led him directly to it :— 

‘The doctrines of Protestantism were fixed at the 
Reformation, when Europe was just emerging from 
the darkness of the middle ages. These doctrines 
were embodied in the articles of faith of the various 
Protestant Churches; thus Theology became stereo. 
typed, and it has ever since effectually resisted im- 
provement. The centuries that have since elapsed 
have increased knowledge tenfold; hence, while 
science has gone on advancing, theology hus been left 
behind; and the longer this false position of the 
Church is permitted to stand, the greater will the 
separation become. If man is a progressive being, 
knowledge, both sacred and secular, must progress; 
for w}.at is man apart from knowledge ? 

** Theology, like Nature, is unchangeably true, but 
man’s knowledge of both is progressive. ‘The Sacred 
Record does not change, but the knowledge we are 
able to draw from that volume does change. During 
the dark ages the laws of Nature were unknown; 
every cvent narrated in Scripture was ascribed toa 
miracle, and that simply because they had no other 
means of accounting for events. The best proof that 
this was the position of the early Church is, that they 


| applied the same rules to every event that happened 


in the affairs of life. 

Our position is very different ; we take up the very 
same Lible as they did, but we draw very different 
results from it. Nothing is more clear than that our 


| knowledge of religion must be progressive like every: 
‘ 


thing else ; and it is because we have raised up aru 
ficial barriers to this natural progression, that we 
find ourselves met by increasing difliculties and in- 
consistencies. Could we arrest the march of intellect 
and of science, then we might stop the progress of 
religion, Progress may be impeded, of which the 


| unaiterable creeds of our Churches is a notable ex- 


ample, but, thanks to God, it cannot be stopped. 

‘* When all checks to religious progress are Te- 
moved, improvement will obtain in the Church, in 
proportion as secular knowledge increases ; and the 
gulf which now so widely separates knowledge from 
faith will gradually close. Theology and science 
will then be reconciled and go on hand in hand, and 
science will enlighten and enforce religion. That we 
should find errors in a Church conducted upon the 
false principles we have specified, is what was certala 
to occur, and what might have been predicted at the 
time the Protestant Church was first instituted.” 


But although a serious writer, impressed witha 
sense of the present anarchial condition of Chris 


'tianity, Mr. Alison has nothing to bring fo 
| which the world will care to hear. He is in earnest, 


that is all. Neither as a theologian nor as a pb 

sopher can he arrest the attention of the most 
docile reader. Scattered up and down his volume 
are some sensible remarks, and some ambitiously 


| stated truisms. The portion which pleased us most 


is the comparison made between the ‘Two Churches, 
from which we extract this bit on 
MIRACLES, : 
“The doctrine of a Special Providence is carried 
to a much greater extent in the Romish Ch 



































. natural or supernatural means? 
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with the Protestants. With the Romanist it is 
avowed; while the Protestant acts upon a belief 
which in principle he denies. : 

“The Catholic is certainly more consistent than we 
are, although his consistency, being erroneous, is 
worse than our inconsistency. This consistency on 
the part of the Catholic gives him a great advantage 
in debate ; for with it he finds no difficulty, in ordi- 
nary cases, of persuading his opponents that the 
worse argument is the better reason. He frankly 
avows his belief in miracles, and challenges the Pro- 
testant to prove that there are no miracles, : 

«“ If the Protestant owns belief in some miracles, 
he is asked why not believe in one miracle as well as 
in another? for there is as much evidence for the ex- 
ercise of this power in one case as in another; and if 
a miracle is admitted in one case, it may as reason- 
ably be granted in another. The Protestant is thus 
caught; for in admitting any miracle without evi- 
dence, he can assign no reason for disbelieving any 
other miracle, however absurd. 

“If the Protestant professes disbelief in all miracles, 
he is asked what conversion is? 
If he declares con- 
version to be natural, he contradicts the Thirty-nine 
Articles of his Church ; and if supernatural, he ad- 
mits miracles, and has no right to find fault with the 
Catholic for a belief which he himself owns. 
again he is beaten. The Protestant answer is— 

“* We grant that the institution of Christianity is 
supernatural, but experience teaches us that its effects 
are natural; and being such, there is no warrant for 
belief in miracles either external or internal.’ 

“The creation of the world is supernatural, but 
its operations are not; so Christianity is a superna- 
tural creation, but its operations are natural. 

“The Bishop of London, in a late charge, cautions 
the clergy on this very subject: and what does he 
advise? Neither to admit miracles nor to deny them 
—and neither to be guided by reason nor apt to re- 
nounce it—which is just advising the Church to have 
no opinions.”” 





MARIAN WITHERS, 


Marian Withers. 
“The Half Sisters,” &c. 


3 vols. Colburn and Co, 


Some time ago, among the on dits of literary gossip, 
there was one purporting that Miss Jewsbury was 
writing an answer to Mary Barton—a novel of 
Manchester life, which should restore the figure 
of the manufacturer to that pedestal from which 
Mary Barton had, as it was supposed, so sternly 
smitten it. Marian Withers is the novel is ques- 
tion; but such a design as the one alluded to, if 
ever it actuated the authoress, must early in the 
composition have given place to a larger and truer 
design, that, namely of portraying Lancashire life 
in its varieties of good and bad, coarse and elegant, 
serious and frivolous, hard-hearted and considerate. 

As a picture it has many merits: first and fore- 
most that of presenting the realities, not ideals and 
jay figures. But partly from the extent of her de- 
sign, and partly from deficient attention to compo- 
sition, the novel has become sketchy and straggling, 
to the detriment of the general effect. ‘The various 


episodes are independent sections, hooked together, | 


not related to each other; and this scattered mode 
of composition produces an unsatisfactory im- 
pression compared with the excellence of the sepa- 
rate portions. 

In John Withers we have the struggle of Genius 
with Circumstance. Placed on the lowest step of 
the social scale, he raises himself by manful toil and 
inventive genius to the position of a master manu- 
facturer, respected by all and loved by his men. 
This is a fine type, and well studied. Miss Jews- 
bury has told his story with marvellous intuition 
into the inventor’s feelings. But having given him 
a position she leaves him there, and throughout 
the rest of the novel he occupies but an insignifi- 
cant place. This we cannot help regarding as a 
mistake. John Withers the workman is a man of 
genius ; one of those who willingly submit to the 
tyranny of Great Ideas, who are martyrs or victors. 
But John Withers the victor is simply a sturdy, 
honest man—that is all. Why is this ? 

In Marian Withers, his daughter, we have the sim- 
ple-minded girl of our'day, raised above her parents 
and her parents’ friends by a more refined education 
and the desires springing therefrom. She serves to 
bring out the characteristics of the two classes of 
manufacturers: the coarse rusticity of the one, and 
the imitation of metropolitan elegance of the other. 
Very vividly this is done, though at somewhat too 
great length. It has not enough influence upon 
the heroine’s character or fortunes to occupy so 
large a space in her story. 

In Hilda and Glynton and the figures grouped 
around them, we have the odious picture of “a 
good match.” Youth, beauty, life, hope, all sold 
Other aspects 


*o age, decrepitude, and a fortune ! 





Is that effected by | 


Here | 


By Geraldine E. Jewsbury, Author of “Zoe,” | 


of married life are presented in Mrs. Arl and Lady 
Wollaston. The story of Albert Gordon’s flirtation 
with Lady Wollaston growing into a mutual passion 
and ending in such ignoble tragedy is, after the 
story of John Withers, the most deeply interesting 
portion of the book. She is a glorious creature, 
painted with a loving and a cunning hand; Albert 
is somewhat indistinctly drawn, but his position is 
intelligible enough. One scene we must give. 
Lady Wollaston’s husband has been ordered with 
his regiment to Ireland. The idea of parting from 
Albert is intolerable to her. Up to this time she 
has resisted all his entreaties, all the solicitations of 
her own impulses ; but now she resolves to be his, 
and writes a passionate letter to him, announcing 
bey intention of coming to him and sharing his 

life. He is alarmed at the idea, and writes back a 
cowardly evasion :— 


** Lady Wollaston, meanwhile, sat crouched in a 
large chair, beside the fire, stupified by the very 
intenseness of her emotions, and unconscious of the 
| lapse of time. 

*“A knock at the coor roused her; it was her 
| maid, with Albert’sletter. She read it quite through. 
She did not shed a single tear, but sat in the dull 
terror with which she would have viewed the solid 
ground open beneath herfeet. That Albert, in whom 
she had believed so firmly, should have written such 
a false, insolent, and above all, so vulgar a letter, 
seemed like the impossibility of a bad dream. 

“The wreck of her own personal happiness did not 
affect her. She was crushed beneath the overwhelm- 
ge of the worthlessness of the idol she had 
made. a 

“On looking at the letter a second time, the 
insulting allusion to a renewal of their acquaintance 
roused an indignation which burned up every other 
emotion, 

“Conscious that she had virtually forfeited all 
claim upon her husband's protection as much as if 
her offer had been accepted, with a wild instinct of 
integrity she started up, and half mad as she was, 
went straight to the room where she knew her 
| husband was engaged in writing on regimental 

business. 

“‘ Sir Frederick looked up from the mass of papers 

before him, extremely surprised, and somewhat 
| alarmed at the apparition of his wife’s pale, stern 
face. 

‘* «For God's sake, Helen, what is the matter? 
Are you ill, or mad?’ 

“*T am neither; I wished to speak to you this 
morning ; but you had no time to listen—to-night, I 
| must be heard.’ 

*** Well, well ; sit down and tell me what you have 
to say; but do not look so dreadfully calm—you 
might be leading a ‘forlorn hope.’ What has 
happened?’ 

“Lady Wollaston, in a hard, steady voice, that 
sounded as if it came from an automaton, began with 
the account of the ball at Mrs. Arl’s, the night of the 
opera, and with the mechanical fidelity of a 
dagucrreotype, she named every incident that had 
occurred between herself and Albert since that time, 
| down to the letter she had received an hour before, 
which she gave into his hand. 

‘« It was certainly a very astounding revelation to 
| call upon a husband to listen to; and although the 
| substance of his wife’s confession did not take Sir 
| Frederick altogether by surprise, yet he felt none 
| the less embarrassed at having the truth so unex- 
pectedly thrust upon him. 

‘* He walked up and down the room in great per- 
| plexity, not at all knowing what to say that would 
, be appropriate to the occasion. 

«Bless my soul, madam! but this is an extra- 
| ordinary tale you have been telling me ;—what do 
| you think yourself that you deserve?’ 
‘*I have no right to remain any longer under 
your roof—if you wish to send me away, I am ready 
| togo. You will assign yourown motive to the world 
for the separation.’ 

“*Tt is an awkward business,’ said Sir Frederick, 
| resuming his walk. ‘Ido not want the world to be 
| gossiping upon my family affairs. You ought to 
| have considered the position in which you were 
| involving a family of high standing, like ours, by 
| your cursed, fantastic, romantic folly. Hang it! 
| madam, it is not as though you had been the wife of 
| some petty shopkeeper, whose obscurity would have 

been a protection against disgrace. ‘lo have con- 
templated an elopement with a worthless fool, like 
that Albert—why, heaven and earth !—only consider 
how it would have read in the paper !—Really, 
Lady Wollaston, I never took you for a fool before.’ 
“ Sir Frederick had worked himself up to a high 
pitch of irritation in contemplating the possibility of 
| such a contingency,—far beyond that which the 
actual occurrence itself would have caused,—pro- 
| vided no one had known ‘of it. He resumed his 
walk up and down the apartment in chafed and 
annoyed silence. Lady Wollaston sat, without 
speaking or moving, looking fixedly at the fire. 
| ‘“*I do not see what I can do in the matter,’ 
| resumed Sir Frederick, at length. ‘I cannot fighta 














man for refusing to run away with you; and I am 
not disposed to excite impertinent curiosity by fixing 
a quarrel on him—a jealous man, I it, isa 
alah least, he is always ridiculous. 

‘«* Now listen to me!’ said he, —— ing before 
her, after a few more turns, during which he had 


appeared to be taking a resolution ; ‘I never found 
you in a lie, nor in an equivocation, during all the 
years we have lived together ; and if you can assure 
me, on your honour, that matters went no further 
than you have told me—I'll forgive you, and the 
world need be none the wiser!’ 

“ Lady Wollaston winced under the promise; but 
she looked up, and replied quietly, ‘ I have told you 
everything.’ 

“«* Well, then, say no more about it. I will never 
mention again what has passed to-night; only, for 
the future, I entreat you to observe more discretion— 
remember you do not stand alone in the world— 
others are compromised as well as yourself. You 
have not gone and made any confidences on this sub- 
ject ryt nar Arl, or to any one else?’ 

oe vo." 

‘« This is well; but your last letter, and possibly 
others besides, still remain in the hands of this young 
man. I will see that they are restored to you. Upon 
my honour, madam, you have had a fortunate escape ! 
I own that your choice of such a man is what sur- 
prises me the most in this business. You caiinot he 
aware of the small respect in which he is held 
amongst other men: no one believes a word that he 


says.” 

ch Lady Wollaston writhed under every word her 
husband spoke. Her position (deprived of the halo 
of romantic passion which had disguised its true 
aspect) was inexpressibly humiliating. 

‘‘If her husbsnd had desired revenge, he could 
not more effectually have devised it. She made no 
attempt to retort upon him the encouragement he had 
himself given to Albert, nor the friendship he had 
professed for him. She sat in silence until it should 
please Sir Frederick to end the scene. 

*** And now,’ continued Sir Frederick, ‘ you had 
better retire, and endeavour to obtain the repose you 
must greatly need.’ 

‘She rose, and her husband opened the door for 
her with great politeness, 

“If the truth must be told, in spite of his annoy- 
ance at her folly in perilling her own reputation and 
his position in the world, he had not felt so cordially 
disposed towards his wife for many years. She had 
shown an amount of feeling for which he had not 
given her credit, and she had placed him in a position 
of great superiority over her ;—he felt that he need 
never stand in awe of her again. 

* * ° * a 

“The next morning, before Lady Wollaston had 
risen, her husband requested her presence in her 
dressing-room. 

‘** His clothes were splashed with mud, and bore 
evident tokens that he had come off a long ride. He 
had in his hand a small sealed packet. 

‘«*This,’ said he, handing it to her, ‘ contains 
your correspondence with Mr, Albert Gordon, I need 
not tell you that I have not seenit. You will do 
well to ascertain that your letters are all of them 
there.” 

‘She broke the seals—a faint odour of violets ex- 
haled from the letters. 

“ Like one in a dream she looked over the letters. 

“ «Well, are they all right? none missing ?’ 

«They are all here. Do you choose to read 
them?’ 

**Not for the world!’ said Sir Frederick, with 
energy; ‘ they are yours, but I think there will be no 
advantage in keeping them.’ 

‘“*A strange smile passed over Lady Wollaston’s 
lips, as she said bitterly, 

«They are of no value,—not even to their 
owner.” 

** One by one, she dropped them into the fire that 
was burning brightly. On the outside of one of the 
letters, which she recognized as having been sent a 
few days previous to their last interview, she ob- 
served sketches of ballet-girls done with pen and ink. 
It was a small circumstance, but it destroyed her last 
illusion. Sir Frederick saw it also, but made no 
remark, 

« « And now, Helen,’ said he, taking the hand that 
hung listlessly at her side, ‘ we will never recur to 
this affair. I believe in my heart every word you 
have told me, and I think none_ the worse of you for 
what has passed. The best of us do wrong some- 
times; and I own I have not behaved always as well 
as I might have done; but I have always respected 
you, and let us see if we cannot be — together 
for the future. Do not give another thought to a 
fellow not worthy to speak to you.’ 

‘* Lady Wollaston withdrew the hand her husband 
held, and said, — 

‘ «] will never forget that you stood by me when I 
had lost all claim upon you,’”’ 


Very powerful writing that, and new in its dénoue- 


ment, though perfectly true. The conclusion of her 
story is very touching. 





In Mr, Cunningham we have another type. The 
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travelled thoughtful man of our day, deeply inter- 
ested in the condition of the —_—— and 
perfectly free from the Sao which obstruct 
the light from so many minds :— 

“«*The rights of property’ and ‘the rights of 
labour’ are inning to stand up in opposition to 
each other,’ replied Mr. Cunningham, ‘ there will be 
a struggle, but there will be peace at last. The‘ rights 
of property’ arealready in possession of thesympathies 
of society; the other is looked upon as a“ word of 
fear;"’ all the sympathies and fears of society are 
engaged by the selfish sense of the need of protection 
at any price. The only idea of safety is that of con- 
secrating and recognizing the claims of property, and 
of treating as seditious and incendiary all attempts to 
recognize the rights of labour—treating as wild 
theorists and dangerous to society those men who 
would attempt to speak in behalf of those rights. A 
struggle has commenced already between the past 
and the future, which must be fought out in the 
battle of the present. We are at once both spec- 
tators and soldiers. The advocates of the rights of 
labour may seem: to be vague and embarrassed in their 
movements—even ridiculous; but Truth endures for 
ever and ever, and her judgment is not pronounced 
all at once; the whole meaning of the struggle is 
only unveiled by degrees; that which to-day seems 
absurd will gradually seem more reasonable as the 
idea matures and is worked out.’ 

“*Ay, that’s quite true,’ said John Withers, 
‘many’s the thing we look on as a matter of course 
to-day which when I was young would have sounded 
fairly crazy,—and to beaure, people may say in news- 
papers now what they would have got into trouble 
for years ago.’ 

**Both sides, in the struggle that is now com- 
mencing,’ said Mr, pt sl ‘have right on 
their side ; neither of them need annihilate the other 
to insure a triumph, but antagonism is the only pro- 
cess by which a fresh growth is possible in this world. 
The majority of mankind are prone to have no belief 
except in what is actually done and accomplished, 
which is very fortunate for the stability of society. 
New ideas, even though possessing some heavenly 
truth, are, when first announced, wild, vague, and 
unstable ; they require to be purified by the opposi- 
tion with which they meet—to be sifted like wheat. 
By this process they become more and more practica- 
ble and rational; they assimilate more and more to 
the real heartfelt desires of mankind, and in the end 
they take their stand among the realities of life, the 
truths for which men will henceforth fight and die, 
and hold fast against all attempts atinnovation. It 
is curious to trace this progress of a principle, from 
the first day when it was uttered almost unconsciously 
by its promulgator, through the travail and struggle 
and persecution which give it shape and strength.’ ”’ 

*** Then, the ideas that the working-classes are 
getting about their rights and their claims, is one of 
those which are fighting to be recognized?’ said 
John Withers. 

** «Tt is in the throes of its birth,’ said Mr. Cun- 
ningham ; ‘ but it has, nevertheless, got itself seriously 
propounded. What is this right of property? It is 
the recompense earned and deserved by work that 
has been accomplished. What is the right of labour? 
It is that each should have the power to accomplish 
work. It is in the name of themselves and their 
children that those who already possess, fight to 
preserve that possession; and itis also in the name 
of themselves and children that those who have 
nothing claim the possibility of obtaining something. 
But society, which is a mother to those who already 
have, is a step-mother to those who have not. The 
present has duties undoubtedly towards the past, 
which has asserted itself; but it must also listen to 
the claims of those who are struggling to assert 
themselves.’ 

«** What should you say was meant by the rights 
of labour?’ asked John Withers. 

“* The rights of labour claim the power of full 
development of all the faculties—the lessening and 
removal of material obstacles in the way of produc- 
ing labour. It is very easy to exalt the legitimacy 
ot absolute property, because the idea of the dignity 
of labour is not very widely spread, or at least not 
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sharper, because itis very sweet to the serf to conquer 
privileges, as it places him directly in the ranks of 
the privileged ; and it must be owned that the actual 
aspect of labour and of the labourer is not attractive, 
except to men truly religious, who work from a higher 
motive than that of immediate success, or personal 
gain and loss.’ ”’ 
He elsewhere says, with truth :— 

“«* When the education of the lower classes is spoken 





| 


“¢QOh, yes,” said Marian earnestly, ‘I am sure 
that the only happiness worth calling happiness in 
the world must be to find some one to love with all 
our heart and soul, and to be the whole world to each 
other. If I once found any one who would let me 
love as I could love, would it not go on strengthening 
to our lives’ end? —would not all duties, all employ- 
ments, follow naturally, as flowers grow after the 
seed is sown?’ ’” 

“Your dream is that of all young and loving 
natures,’ said Mr. Cunningham; ‘ but you only seek 
after emotion, and all the ennui and melancholy you 
complain of is nothing but the craving for it. Love 
is the purification of the heart from self; it strength- 
ens and ennobles the character, gives a higher motive 
and a nobler aim to every action of life, and makes 
both man and woman strong, noble, and courageous ; 
and the power to love truly and devotedly is the 
noblest gift with which a human being can be en- 
dowed—but it is a sacred fire that must not be burnt 
to idols, You fancy, my dear Marian, that a devoted 

assionate love would win similar devotion in return; 

ut it is not so, No human being can bear the weight 
of an entire and undivided affection without stagger- 
ing under the burden. At first this complete aban- 
donment of yourself to your emotion may seem grand 
and devoted ; but the object of it becomes weary, and 
when the stimulation of vanity has ceased, you will 
be thrown back upon yourself, broken with disap- 
pointment and humiliated to your very soul by find- 
ing that all your most precious things have ceased to 
be of any value. If you will examine thoroughly into 
your own heart, you will find that, bitter as this sounds, 
there is a reason; a fact is always true. There is 
idleness and w-akness at the root of this apparent 
generosity. You are averse to the discipline of self- 
control, and no human being is, vr ever can be, exo- 
nerated from this duty, imposed by Nature herself. 
You expect another to sustain the full tide of your 
undisciplined energies—to guide you to that duty 
you refuse to do for yourself. Self-control, self-dis- 
cipline, is the first law for both man and woman, 
from which no power can give a dispensation. Your 
present suffering arises a! from having failed in 
this duty towards yourself, My dear child, it is only 
God himself who is entitled to say, ** Give me thine 
heart,’’—and on him alone can we fling ourselves with 
allour weakness and our dependence.’ ”’ 


Marian Withers claims attention for its elo- 
quence, its knowledge of life, its originality, its 
straightforward dealing with realities, and general 
elevation of tone; but it is deficient in breadth 
and unity, and is not equal in depth or in interest 
to The Half Sisters, which, however, was a work 
of unusual power. 


CARPENTER ON REFORMATORY SCHOOLS, 

Reformatory Schools for the Children of the Perishing and Dan- 

gerous Classes, and for Juvenile Offenders. By Mary Carpen- 

ter. Gilpin- 
Tuts valuable work indicates clearly the peril to 
which Society is exposed through the number of 
children suffered (in spite of all the efforts of the 
friends of education) to grow up in ignorance and 
crime. The authoress has brought to her task great 
benevolence of feeling towards the unhappy subjects 
of her inquiries, and an unwearied spirit of investi- 
gation into all sources of information relative to 
their condition, and the existing efforts to improve 
it. She examines the statistics cf crime among the 
juvenile portion of the community; their mental 
and moral deficiency ; the loss sustained by society 
through their crimes, and the expense of punishing 
them ; the unfitness to their case of the present 
educational machinery, which can alone be met by 
the establishment of Reformatory Schools. She 
contrasts the condition of children untaught and 
uncared for, with that of those who have benefited 
by the advantages which the present limited efforts 
for their reformation afford :— 

“Look at them in the streets, where, to the eye 
of the worldly man, they all appear the scum of the 
populace, fit only to be swept as vermin from the face 


have, squalid, filthy, vicious, or pining and wretched, 
with none to help, destined only, it would seem, to 
be carried off by some beneficent pestilence ; and you 
have no hesitation in acknowledging that these are 


| indeed dangerous and perishing classes, Behold them 


of, it is always treated as a kind of edge tool which | 


must be sheathed in dogmatic religious instruction, 
as otherwise it would cut the fingers both of those 
who receive it and those who have rashly placed it in 
their hands.’ ”’ 


of the serious thoughts which Miss Jewsbury 


when the hand of wisdom and of love has shown 
them a better way, and purified and softened their 
outward demeanour and their inner spirit, in schools 
well adapted to themselves.”’ 


The spirit in which the schools of reformation 
must be conducted is shown in the following ex- 
tract, the severity which characterizes the gaol 





| system being too often found to counteract all the | 
In fact, Mr. Cunningham is the spokesman of most | 


wishes to set forth, and many quotable passages | 


could we gather from his conversation, but have 
only room for this upon love :— 


| 


efforts made to improve the character in those re- | 
ceptacles of youthful criminals :— 
‘* Love must be the ruling sentiment of all who at- | 
tempt to influence and guide these children. This | 
love must indeed be wise as well as kind; but it must 


be so evidently the pervading feeling of the teacher 
to his charge, that no pom Fn on his mh shall 
alienate them from him. Truly has it been said, 
‘ There is one great instinct in every human breast, 
a ry | longing for kindness from our fellow-men 
and delight in finding it.’ But to children it is pa 
absolute necessity of their nature ; and when it is de- 
nied them, my become no longer children. None 
can tell but those who have witnessed it, the re. 
sponsive love which is awakened in the heart of one of 
these forsaken ones by a kind look and word, or the 
purifying effect of the feeling, now by many ex. 
perienced for the first time, that they are ‘loved for 
themselves.’ Love draws with human chords far 
stronger than chains of iron. While in the educa. 
tion of the young generally this element is a most 
essential ingredient, yet if wanting in the school it 
may be supplied in the home ;—but here? if these 
poor children have a home, it is but too often one to 
crush rather than cherish any feeling of affection, 
and towards society in general, at any rate the more 
favoured portion of it, we have already seen that 
‘their hand is against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them,’”’ 


The results of the ragged and free-day school 
movement, partial and imperfect and impeded 
sectarianism as it has been, are shown to offer suf- 
ficient encouragement to the adoption of more ge- 
neral and better-organized efforts to establish a 
system of sound industrial training. 


‘* A way has been opened—a means has been shown 
of reaching these outcasts. Many hearts have re- 
sponded to a call for aid which they could understand, 
The rich and titled have felt their human sympathies 
awakened by coming into actual contact with the wan- 
derers of the highways and by-ways, and high-born 
children have been pleased to serve the tables of the 
lowest in the land. There may have been much that 
was unnecessary, much that was unwise in what has 
been done, and in the manner of doing it; but it has 
tended to establish the practical conviction that we 
are all of one human family; and that as such, the 
strong ought to try to help the weak; that we have 
all common sympathies, common destinies ; and that 
the givers of the most precious gifts will be even 
more blessed than the receivers of them. An active 
stimulus has, by this movement, been given to exer- 
tion in the right direction, which requires only to be 
wisely guided to do great good.” 


The closing chapters are peculiarly interesting, 
showing on the one hand the inadequacy of the 
gaol and Parkhurst system to reform o edn, and 
on the other the great success of the efforts of the 
Philanthropic Society and the Stretton School, in 
England; of M. Demetz, at Mettrai; Count von der 
Recke, at Dusselthal; and J. H. Wichern, at 
Hamburg. ‘The difficulties under which these 
two last-named institutions labour are shown to be 
that of obtaining funds necessary to the necessities 
and usefulness of the establishments, and that of 
their being no legal power of detention residing 
with the master. The necessity for this provision 
and these powers is fully recognized in the report 
of the Lords’ committee, 


‘*Upon one subject the whole of the evidence and 
all the opinions are quite unanimous—the good that 
may be hoped from education—meaning thereby a 
sound, moral, and religious training, commencing in 
infant schools, and followed up in schools for older 
pupils; to these where it is practicable, industrial 
training should be added, ‘There seems in the general 
Opinion to be no other means that affords even a 
chance of lessening the number of offenders and 
diminishing the atrocity of their crimes. 

‘‘ The committee, therefore, deem that they should 
not be discharging their duty if they did not earnestly 
press these momentous subjects upon the opinion of 
the Legislature. Without raising any speculative 
questions on the right to punish those whom the 
State has left in ignorance, i¢ may safely be affirmed 
that the duty of ali rulers is both to prevent as far as 
may be possible the ity of punishing, and where 
they do inflict punishment to attempt reformation.” 








MONK’S CONTEMPORARIES. 

Monk's Contemporaries. Biographic Studies on the English 
Revolution. By M. Guizot. Translated from the French by 
A. R. Scoble. (Bohn’s Cheap Series.) H. G. Bohn. 

Among the many excellent works which Mr. Bohn 
has issued, those of the Cheap Series have almost 
always been of a lighter cast than this grave volume 
of biographic studies. But although the manner 
is high and serious, the matter is relieved by the 
interest always felt in biography; and we call 
attention to this volume as one both suggestive 
and entertaining. As Guizot says :— 

“In order properly to understand a revolution, we 
must consider it at its origin and termination—in the 
earliest plans which it puts forth, and in the defini- 
tive results which it attains. In these its true cha- 
racter is revealed; by these we may judge what 
were the real thoughts and wishes of the people 
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among whom it took place. All that occurs between 
these two periods is more or less factitious, transi- 


. tory, and deceptive. Thestream winds and wanders 


in its course; two points alone, its source and its 
mouth, determine its direction. 

« Just in this manner, during the course of a re- 
yolution, parties are formed and transformed, divided 
and subdivided, and seize the empire by turns, to 
lose it again each in its turn; but that is really the 
national party which appears at the origin and termi- 
nation of the crisis—which, after having begun the 
war and endured all its vicissitudes, finds itself, at 
last, strong and wise enough to restore peace,” 

He has written the history of our Revolution in 
sketching the lives of the Revolutionists ; for we 
must not forget that a// parties were revolutionary 
in those days—the Cavaliers by their denial of right 
no less than the Parliamentarians by their assertion 
of it. The studies here presented are of Denzil 
Hollis, Edmund Ludlow, Thomas May, Sir P. 
Warwick, John Lilburne, Fairfax, Mr. Hutchinson, 
Sir Thomas Herbert, John Price, Lord Clarendon, 
Burnet, Duke of Buckingham, Sir John Reresby, 
with notices of the Hikén Basiliké and the 
Memoirs of James II.; a sufficient variety to 
enable the author to exhibit all the facettes of the 
diamond. 

Of course the historian predominates over the 
biographer. Guizot has little interest in the dra- 
matic portions of his subject. His severe, his- 
torical mode of viewing events—as if he were 
always seated in the professor’s chair—little ine 
clines him to dwell upon the more romantic traits, 
although he does not altogether forget them. 
But his main object in each case is to wring a 
moral from his theme—to make it teach or illus- 
trate some principle. This gives a gravity and a 
value to his sketches not to be found in memoirs 
generally. 

From a book so cheap as this, it is almost need- 
less to make extracts; but we cannot resist one as 
a good specimen of the general remarks which 
enhance the volume :— 

* England hos enjoyed its season of national gaiety 
and pleasure. This was during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when religious excitemert, occasioned by fear 
of foreign invasion, arose in the very midst of the 
English Reformation, The condition of the people 
was still one of difficulty and agitation—liberty was 
far from complete, public prospects were uncertain ; 
nevertheless the country was free from civil war, and 
seemed to be preparing itself for approaching pros- 
perity. The Government possessed the confidence 
of the nation: the Queen, though often tyrannical, 
was popular and respected, Ina time of such tran- 
quillity there was no lack either of employment or 
of recreation. With the exception of the Puritans, 
then a small and obscure sect, the minds of the 
people, although active, were not absorbed by any 
ene passion, nor committed to any regular system. 
They, gave a ready reception to ideas and adventures, 
from whatever source they might be derived. In the 
pursuit of fanie, wealth, or pleasure, no expense was 
spared, no difficulty seemed insurmountable. At 
court and among the people, alike in the cottages of 


the poor and the mansions of the rich, there was dif- | 


fused a general taste for society, whether festive or 
serious; the peasant had his rustic, the noble his 
sumptuous, festivals. Luxury with the great was 
gay, though pompous; the poor also found their 
circumstances no hindrance to mirth. In London, 
both the higher and lower orders flocked to the 
theatres to witness the performance of Shakspeare’s 
dramas; in the country, they listcned to the strains 
of wandering minstrels. Banquets and games almost 
daily relieved the monotony ot labour and the con- 
straint of religious solemnitics. It was a time of 
great moral and political turmoil, but of free and 
happy movement, in which all seemed young and 


fresh ;—a time at once peaceable and threatening, | 
when society, as yet exacting little, was nevertheless | 


full of ambition, curiosity, and hope. 
‘* When Charles I. ascended the throne the stream 


of progress had increased, and England was much | 


changed. The religious spirit had extended itself, 
and had become excited and gloomy. ‘The spirit of 
liberty, gathering intelligence and vigour, sought to 
express itself, and spoke loudly of its rights and ex- 
pectations. In the place of that unsettled and so to 
tpeak floating activity, ready to recognize, and even 
to serve, without any consideration of payment, a 
glorious and formidable national power, there arose 
on all sides determinate ideas, ardent passions, un- 
developed factions, a tendency to scorn and oppoze 
King James and his ignoble Government. In pro- 
portion as the country had become exacting in its 
requirements, and severe in its habits, power had 
become arrogant in its pretensions, and dissipated in 
its morals; and the court pageantry which, under 
Elizabeth, had so greatly excited popular curiosity 


his manners grave, and his morals pure. But things 
remained in ali essential respects the same. The 
court, always brilliant, became more and more 
estranged from the country. The haughty nobility, 
indolent and impoverished, thronged round the 
Prince, seeking only advancement and pleasure. 
The King’s favourite, the Duke of Buckingham—an 
arrogant, haughty, pompous, frivolous man—traf- 
ficked with the power and wealth of office, as if they 
were only valuable as a means of purchasing the sub- 
serviency of his creatures and gratifying his indi- 
vidual caprices. The Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
desirous of preserving unaltered the habits in which 
she had been nurtured, busied herself in the en- 
deayour to introduce at Whitehall the customs, 
pastimes, and ideas of the Court of France; consider- 
ing absolute power necessary to kingly dignity, 
and Catholicism the only religion becoming a Prince. 
Poets, literary men, and wits, frequen the court 
in search of opportunities of display for their talent, 
distinction for their vanity, and pensions for their 
poverty. More excuse may be found for these than 
for other courtiers ; for the tastes and pleasures of 
intellect create a certain noble and gentle fascina- 
tion, which severs the imaginative man from the 
citizen, and fills his fancy with visions of those occu- 
pations alone which charm, and those protectors 
alone who encourage. In the midst of spectacles, 
elegant conversation, festivities, masquerades in 
which all the court shared, in animated and brilliant 
clubs, where the successors of Shakspeare met, and 
where Ben Jonson still presided, they easily forgot 
the ship-money, the controversies of the Puritans 
with Archbishop Laud, and the just though gloomy 
dissatisfaction of the country.” 

A warning should be entered, however, against 
the high authoritative trenchant manner which is 
peculiar to Guizot, and which sometimes covers 
either a miserable sophism or an audacious absur- 
dity. For example, he says, in his grand way :— 

‘* But men introduce disturbance into positions 
which Providence had consecrated to order.’ 


This is simply foolish. How can he presume to 
tell what Providence has consecrated to order? 
and, granting that the case were clearly made out, 
what does he mean by man thwarting God— making 
a disturbance of what God had ordained should be 
order? If there be meaning in his aphorism it is 
that God willed order and Man willed disturbance, 
and Man gained the point! Such a meaning he 


which seems to throw the revolutionary leaders 


writing has its charm and its effects. It also has 
its dangers; M. Guizot does not escape them. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 





Theologically Considered. by the Reverend D. M. Huibert, 
M.A., Priest in Holy Orders, and Member of the Senate wt 
| Cambridge, Painter, 

The orthodox views on the two first and the last sub- 
jects treated of in this vo'ume are stoutlv maintained by 


many wr ters on his own side, in asserting the duty 
of matrimony in all cases, and in treating as evi- 
dences of want cf faith those prudential considera- 
tions for its postponement or avoidance which the 


often supposed to involve. Like most controversial 


depend on the prepossessions of its readers; but none 

can deny the piety and earnestness with which, in 

language frequently rising to eloquence, Mr. Hulbert 
advocates opinions, at times in advance of those of 
| his own party, and opposed, we believe, to the true 
| principles of religious freedom 

In the treatise on Vectigalia, or Taxation, the 
author recommends the extinction of the National 
| Debt, by the appropriation of the sum at present paid 
annually as interest to the gradual reduction of the 
principal. He vindicates the right of the State to 
have recourse to this measure, by reference to the 
| fact of the interest having repeated!y been reduced by 
successive enactments; and in glowing language 
anticipates the advantages which would accrue to 
society, not only by the extinction of the debt, but by 
the bare announcement of its being the State's deter- 
mination to extinguish it. We question whether the 
| patience of the suffering classes will endure, during 
the period necessary for the accomplishment of his 
scheme, which he estimates at thirty years. They 
must, however, be grateful for the way in which their 
wrongs are recognized, and their emancipation advo- 
cated, by aman of philanthropy, of sincerity, and 
of zeal. 

Desolation of the Sanctuary and Times of Restitution, a Course 
of Lectures designed to sow that the First Christian Church 
has come to its end, and that a New Church is now being 

; established. By the Reverend Robert Abbott, Minister of the 

| New Church, Norwich. Hodson. 


| This book will be particularly acceptable to the mem- 





and admiration, was, under her successor, an object , bers of the Swedenborgian Church, its aim being 


only of reprehension and disgust. 


| to trace from the earliest times the deviations from 


“ Charles I, invested ge and its adjuncts with , what is held to be the truth by that communion, on 
aracter was dignified, 


an imposing exterior. His c 


the part of Christians in general. 





Purtfalin. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for 
the Useful encourages itself.—Gorrue. 








TRIALS AND TROUBLES OF A POOR 
WORKING ASS. 
“ For you shall find his vanities forespent 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly.” 


Part I.—Master anv Man. 


It was noon. The farmer’s cart was waiting at 
the roadside opposite his house; and the Ass was 
making an uncomfortable dinner, standing as he was 
between the shafts, on the dusty gorse-bushes in the 
hedgerow. ‘‘ Ah!” said he to himself, as a bee 
came buzzing among the flowers close to where he 
was munching, “that is a happy fellow, to a * at his 
work like that! ‘There is a great honey-bag, half as 
big as himself; and away he goes from flower to 
flower, with his heart as light as his wing—as if there 
was no better fun in life than to be filling it and 
carrying it!” There was such a wistful, wondering 
expression in his face as he kept watching the Bee, 
that at last the latter perceived it. 

** What is the matter, old fellow?” said she, as she 
glided up, and pitched on his-nose. ‘You don’t 
look as if you half liked it. No wonder, with those 
nasty gorse prickles running into your lips. Come 
with me over the hedge into the meadow. I'll show 
you where there is grass—long grass, and clover 80 
thick, you may eat all day for a week together; and 
for every mouthful you take, two will grow up in its 

lace,” 

. The Ase attempted to smile, but he could n’t ma- 
nage it: it had changed to a tear before he could get 
his answer out, and then he could do no more than 
utter the one word ‘' Master,’’ as he pointed with one 
ear to the door of the house; and then, turning the 
other to the farmer in the field to which the Bee was 
inviting him, and revolving it significantly on its 
pivot towards his back, tried to give the Bee to un- 
derstand that his sides would pay for it if he ventured 
on such a liberty. 

“ Master !”’ said the Bee , ‘* what is ‘ master ? 

The Ass opened his eyes very wide. ‘* Master,” 





would repudiate. Then why that lofty sentence, | 


into open conflict with Providence? Aphoristic | 


Ordination, Matrimony, Vectigalia, and Extreme Unetion, | 


its rcverend and industrious author, who goes beyond | 


necessitics of our present state of society are too | 


works, the estimate of its suecess or failure will much | 


thought he, “she does not know what ‘master’ 
means. No wonder she is light-hearted.’ 

| ‘ That is master yonder,” he said, ‘and I am his 
| ass; and if I go with you he will beat me.” 

| «Beat you!” said the Bee; “beat you? Then 
| why don’t you sting him; your tail is long enough?” 

“ Ah!” said the Ass. * Yes, itis long enough ; but 
it is empty enough, too, Iam afraid, It is good tor 
nothing but to flap the flies off. ‘There is no harm in 
| 4 Well, then, haven't you horns? What are those 
long things on your head? is there nothing inside 
| them? Make the creatures afraid of you, Ass: that 

is the way to be respected. If I didn’t u-e my 
| sting, those little rascally boys would treat me no 
| better than if 1 was a cockchater ”’ 

“ You are much littler than me, Bee—a great deal 
litiler ; and if you can make them afraid of you, I 
am sure L ought. BotI can’t. If Llook tierce, they 
only laugh at me. I haven’t got any horns, Bee. 
Those long things are ears. They say asses are 
meant to do what they are told; and so we have the 
biggest ears of any of the creatures to help us to 
| hear with. I might kick; but I only tried once, 
‘That was whcn little master tied the sting-nettle 
| under my tail. ButI didn’t do it well, I suppose ; 
| and I didn’t get any good by it: he only put athorp- 
bush there instead.” 

** Poor Ass !"’ said the Bee. ‘Poor fellow! This 
is a rough world for those that can't help themselves, 
If you had my spirit inside that big body of yours, 
I think we would do something.” 

**Ican do something,” said the Ass, ‘ Now and 
then, when it has been very bad, I have looked round 
in master’s face—and, I don’t know why, but some- 
how, he has Iecft off beating me so badly for that 
time.” 

‘Try it now,” said she sharply, as a noise behind 
her made her look quick round, and she saw the 
farmer climbing into his cart. ‘* Try it now.’ 

But she spoke too late. Down sate the farmer— 
whack down came the whip, and the poor donkey 
couldn’t restrain a groan as he got heavily into 
motion, 

‘* Good morning,” buzzed the Bee. ‘ Youmanage 
your way; I manage mine. Every body to their 
| taste; but I think mine is the best, though.” 
| Don’t go yet,” said the Ass, as he got into his 
| trot: ‘it is such a pleasure to hear a kind voice. 

Don't go. . . Geton my back, and I can give you 
ja lift. If you are alraid of the whip, get into my 
ear; you will be safe enough there ; besides, I shail 
be able to hear what you say so well.” 
| The Bee, after tinding that the Ase was going her 
| way, and that she wouldn't be giving herself any 
extra trouble, had no objection; so she siowed her- 
| self away, and they began to try to go on with their 
talk. But she soon found that, however well the 
| ass could hear what she said, she couldn’t hear a 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
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word of his; so she crawled down on his nose, and 
told him so. The Ass ed that she should 
into his mouth ; but she said she was #0 sweet that 
she was afraid the temptation —_ be too great for 
him. At last, to please him, and because he begged 
so hard for a little more of her pleasant con pany, 
she said she would go back to his ear and tell him a 
story, which, if he really could hear it to good - 
, she had no doubt would be of service to him. 
after again nestling herself comfortably down, and 
making a few preludatory hummings,she began as 


follows :— 
The Bee’s Story. 

“ Soon after bees were first created, a number of our 
ancestors settled themselves in an island some way 
out in the sea. The common bees were not the clever 
workers which we are; and the drones being at that 
time, from their advantage of sex, in advance of the 
rest of us, the working bees, to avoid confusion and 
to make the best of themselves, ae to put them- 
selves under the drones, and to do what the drones 
told them. The drones were to take care ot the 
hive, overlook the pastures, direct the works, and 
keep the law between bee and bee. The island was 
divided into sections, over each of which a drone 
presided ; and, in consideration of his trouble, a nice 
cell was built for him, and a double supply of honey 
regularly furnished for his supper. 

“ All went well for a long time, till at last, from 
long practice, the work-bees learnt their business, 
and could do it as well as the drones and better ; so 
governing grew more and more easy. We could do 
what was right without their telling us; each gene- 
ration of drones as they came up found less and less 
to do, and at last they forgot that they had ever had 
anything to do except eat and drink and take toll on 
the pastures; so they grew lazy and self-indulgent, 
and ate more and more honey. . . Half of every 
hive they took for their immense cells ; instead of a 





double share of honey, some of them took five hun- 
dred shares ; and very grand they used to look—so | 
our old books say—sitting up in state, big drones | 
and little drones, with fat sides and slee skins, | 
buzzing out oracles that no bee listened to, and 
stuffing honey as if they would burst. 

“The poor bees were sadly put to it to keep all this | 
going, but the drones told them that they should | 
have no flowers at all if they complained ; the island 
belonged to them; and it was only from the drones’ 
kindness that the bees were let to live there at all. 
So they went on taking more and more, till at last 
some of the poor patient workers were starved with 
hunger; and many more, because of the room which | 
was taken up by the great cells, were turned out into ' 
the cold and died. - + « You see, my good | 
Ass, bees were as badly off as you are once; but now | 
hear what happened. Listen and be wise.” . .| 
The Ass could’nt answer, but he stretched his ears | 
forwards with all his might. The sound was inside, | 
and this motion of his was not of special service. | 
However, it was his way of showing that he was | 
attentive. ‘The Bee went on :— 

“One cold spring, when the sufferings grew too 
great for the patience of bees to bear, a meeting of | 
the workers was held to consult what should be done. | 
The proceedings had no sooner opened than a mes- 
senger from the drones was announced, and as we | 
were always a prudent, cautious set of creatures, my 
ancestors determined that they would first hear what | 
he had tosay. He was a portly old drone, with a 
great name for wisdom. They called him Maccullo- 
chee; the drone said that he had more brains in his 
head than all the heads in the hive put together ; and 
a clever fellow he was, as you shali hear. 

“ He told us the whole difficulty arose from a mis- 
take which we had made as to the meaning of drones, 
and for what nature intended them. A notion had 
got abroad that they ought to do something, whereas 
the very essence of the thing was that they should 
do nothing. The nature of us working bees, he was 
sorry to tell us, was very indifferent. We were bad, 
idle creatures, and would not work wi'hout — | 
inducements. The wisdom of the early bees ha 
therefore appointed drones to exist in highest | 
splendour, in highest idleness, in highest enjoyment, 
as an ideal to which we workers should look up. If 
a worker was clever and industrious, if he never 
eared for any bee but himself, and steadily followed 
his own interest, in time he might become like one 
of them, and have the happiness to bring up his 
children drones. Instead of injuring the community, 
therefore, the drones were its highest benefactors, 
and the more idle they were, the more they ate, and 
the more they enjoyed themselves, the better they did 
what they were meant to do. 

“A deep buzz went round the hive when Maccul- 
lochee had done. Some of the silly fellows thought 
it was all right, and that they had nothing to do but 
g° on as they were; but a black little knot of bees 
clustered up in a corne ew larger and larger, 
and ey = oth outtake bh more i, and pre- 
sently alittle clean-witiged\ bee, with a sharp nose 
and shtik Yiote, | rang. up” 


| 





a ape point of 
comb, ¢nd- sm fs wings, and giving a 
flourislt with hie sting»made ia speech. Oh! Ass, 
it would de oh pena hear fetal , it would ; but it 


is too Jong to tell t your all now ; however, the effect | 
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of it was this; that once the drones were good for 
something, then they were good for nothing ; once 
they had been contented with a little, then there 
was no living fo~ their greediness. Bees were to 
work, Ifthey didu’t work they were good for no- 
thing, neither bees nor drones. If they wanted rules 
to live by, let them choose the wisest bees they could 
find, and be governed by them, and not be fools 
enough to believe that wisdom came of honey and 
idleness. Drones were no good to themselves, and 
—— to the bees; and for what Maccullochee had 
said, he thought Maccullochee had insulted bees and 
the maker of bees. He begged to say he thought 
too well of the nature of bees to believe that they 
wouldn't do their duty unless they were stimulated 
with the hope of begetting children who should grow 
up into miserable drones. In conclusion, the grand 
little fellow flapped his wings and moved with a 
scream that the pensions of the drones should be 
taken away, and that they should be required to do 
something. ‘The drones’ ambassador declared that 
they could not and would not, and the meeting broke 
up in immense confusion. But they settled the matter 
that night, my friend, and bees have never had an 
trouble with their drones since. This is the story i 
was going to tell you, and now you have got it, and 
much good may itdo you.” So saying, the Bee 
crawled out of her hiding place, and was stretching 
her wings to fl —. when the Ass cried, ‘* But it is 
not finished, Bee. What did they do to the drones ? 
You haven't told me what they diddo’”’! She said 
as she flew away, ‘“ Do! Why what you ought to do 
to this fellow here that you call your master, and 
what you ’d have done long ago, if you were fit for 
anything better than to be the miserable drudge you 
are. If you have the heart to do it, you'll have the 
heart to find it out for yourself. I’m not going to tell 
you....only this much, as the drones drove the bees 
and ate all the honey, only leaving the bees the 
scrapings, so the man inthe cart drives you, and you 
know how much of the advantage falls to your share ; 
soif you will take a bee’s advice, you will call your 
brothers together, and see if something can’t be done.” 
So saying, the wicked Bee flew away, taking with 
er the sting in her tail, but leaving a worse sting 
stuck fast in the brains of the poor ass who could 
think of nothing but the wonderful story which the 
bee had put into them. 


Part. II.—Linerré, Eoarité, FRatTernité, 

Now it happened that the place where the ass 
lived in the summer months, was a large open com- 
mon at the back of the town, which he and a number 
of other asses shared among them; and where he at 
least was not altogether badly off, seeing that in win- 
ter, or in bad weather, or when he was ill, the farmer 
made him a nest in one of the best of his cattle-sheds. 
At any rate, it served excellently for a meeting place, 
and the next Sunday morning, when there was a 
general holiday, soon after sunrise, our good friend 
(his brothers called him Gaberlunzie, among the men 


| he had no especial name), having been meditating 


ever since the bee left him to the extent of his ability, 
and having arrived at many conclusions, pointed his 
nose towards the sky, and sent out a long-drawn 
note, repeating it till it was answered across and 
along the common far and wide ; and presently after 
dozens of asses came scampering up to know what 
was the matter. There came Prunk the Surgeon, 
Boldewyn that carried the minister's children, Neduy 


| the Costermonger, Heavyside the Market-gardener, 


and many others whose names only the carelessness 
of history has allowed to be forgotten ; up they came, 
ears forward and ears backwara, some troiting, some 
galloping, some gravely walking as of wiser and 
more staid demeanour—and with Gaberlunzie sitting 
on the ground tor a centre, they formed themselves 
in acircle round him, their noses all pointing in- 
wards, and their ears projecting towards him, waiting 
to be told why they had been so unseasonably dis- 
turbed at tieir breakfast. 

Gaberlunzie, who had taken his time considering 
it, was master of his subject. In a few words he 
alluded to their sufferings, their cruel work and cruel 
beatings, and ill-filled stomachs ; he told them the 
Bee’s story, allexcept the end, which he didn’t know. 
It was time, he said, it really was, they should set 
about trying if they could n't better their condition, 
if not for their own sakes, at least for their 
children’s. When he remembered what he had been 
as achild ass, how happy he was, what tricks he 
used to play, how clever and how saucy he had been, 
he was sure that, with good feed and less work, and 
somebody to teach him, he might have grown into a 
very different sort of creature. As it was, he 
couldn’t bear to think of himself as a father. For 
his own part, he had decided what he thought they 
shoul! set about doing. But first, he would like to 
hear what anybody had to say. 

The asses were not quick at a new idea; and that 
of bettering their condition was a very new one in- 
deed to most of them. One or two, however, which 
lived in tetter society, and had made use of their 
opportunities, were not long in catching fire. Indeed, 
from what they said it was clear that they too, in 
their own way had been speculating about the same 
thing. 





First, Prunk came forward. Prunk, the Surgeon’s 
ass, Whose business was to be about the streets at 
midnight, and whose load, when it was brought in 
was always wrapped round mysteriously with cloak 
and covering, who, in the small hours on moonlesg 
nights, had been seenstanding strangely at the gates of 
churchyards, conducted by a smail imp, called in the 
town from the evil nature of his employment, the 
Doctor’s Devil, and looked upon by all decent pe 1 

. : people 
with very uneasy feelings. And Prunk, too, him. 
self, had gathered in his own bearing something of 
strangeness and mystery, in the mysteries of the art 
in which he was employed. And he was reverenced 
among asses, as his master was among men. He 
advanced into the middle of the ring, and rising on 
his hind legs, and scraping his nose with his left fore. 
foot, while the right was raised to command atten. 
tion, told along story how that what Gaberlunzie 
had said about the children was truer, perhaps, than 
he knew while he was saying it. Gaberlunzie only 
thought it might be so. He, Prunk, knew it was so, 
How he came to know he was going to tell them :— 
A few nights before, his elder brother had died sud. 
denly under the same roof with himself. Now, Dick 
the Devil, who was a clever fellow in his way, and 
used to help his master in cutting up the men in the 
surgery, took the opportunity of Folding a little pri- 
vate exhibition of his own in the stall, over the body 
of the ass, And he whose eyes and ears were never 
closed where any sense was to be learnt, had looked 
carefully over the side of his stall, and had watched 
Dick slicing away at his brother's skin, and dis- 
coursing to the servant maids about joints and 
tendons, nerves and arteries, glands and midriff, 
Wonderful sight it was, indeed, to see the deal of 
trouble which must have been taken to put together 
such a body as an ass’s; but he had no time to think 
much of that, for he heard Dick tell the girls that 
they themselves were nothing but jackasses deve- 
loped, as he called it, and that accounted for a great 
many things otherwise suprising in their behaviour, 
He split open the hoofs, and he showed them the five 
fingers; he counted the joints in the neck and the 
back, and showed them all the bumps. ‘These 
they had themselves and oh! how they screamed 
when he told them! they had themselves the 
stump of a tail ail ready to grow; and the skin 
only wanted thumping to be as thick as asses’, 
“ Treat them hke asses,”’ he declared, ‘ and they 
would soon be as like in face as pea to pea; give the 
asses, when they were little, tea and bread-and- 
butter, and a flock-bed to sleep upon—make them 
sit up on little stools, walk on their hind feet, use 
their paws like decent creatures, and when they 
grew up, and had nice clothes to wear, they would 
be exactly as fine handsome thing- as the girls were.” 
Here was news for an ass to hear. No wonder the 
women screamed, and no wonder the men keep the 
asses down as they do. Turn the wheel round. 
They down and we up; they inthe stable and we in 
the kitchen and parlour, and pat their life is ours, 
and they work for us; and it is time, as Gaberlunzie 
said, that something should be done towards it. 

Great excitement followed Prunk’s speech ; tails 
were waved, and ears were agitated, and a general 
tossing of heads declared the satisfaction with which 
they had listened. When the meeting grew a little 
quiet, Boldewyn, the Minister, stood out. 

“What Prunk had told them,” he said, “ ex- 
plained m#ny things which had always before per- 
plexed him. His place was to walk about with the 
minister’s children, and he had heard the governess 
tell them stories about asses which had been a real 
wonder to him. Once upon atime there had been a 
king, a real king, who could make whatever he 
touched into real gold; he had worn asses’ ears. 
Another gentleman had taken the form of an ass, 
and had lived in it a whole year round; and a third 
there was more wonderful still, who, while he was 
asleep one night in a wood, had the down form over 
his face, his ears lengthen out and grow sleek and 
smooth, in short, had become a real handsome ass; 
and in this state the great Queen of the Faines her- 
self had fallen in love with him, First he had 
thought it was only foolish nonsense to amuse the 
children with ; but one Sunday, when the minister’s 
wife was too ill to walk, he had carried her on his 
back to church, and the minister had walked along 
at her side, talking all the way on the sermon which 
he was going to preach, and he had found it was all 
about the same thing. A very wonderful story, in- 
deed, and, as the minister told it, very much to their, 
the asses’, credit. Putting all this together, there 
could not be a doubt about it ; there was some ver 
close affinity between asses and men. He didnt 
know so well about the grown ones. Being as they 
were, it was like enough they might stay as they 
were; but for the children, bring them up with the 
boys, and there would soon be a sight worth seeing; 
and now that Gaberlunzie had brought forward the 
thing for the sake of their little ones, go through 
it they should and would.” 

Then all the asscs sent up a long loud chorus. 
There should be justice, they said, to the working 
ass; justice and freedom. Were not the asses, as 
well as the men, animals alike? alike children of 
nature—all brothers, and all equal? No more should 
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there be man master and ass the slave; but man 
and ass should labour each according to his gifts, and 
each should have his own place and his own labour’s 
worth; an/ happy days should come when the asses 
should never be beaten any more, Many fine words 
were spoken, and long speeches made; but the 
ass’s voice has not wide variety of note, and all were 
to the same purpose, and pitched in the same tone. 
Far beyond his brightest hopes Gaberlunzie’s suc- 
cess had risen. He rose again, at last, and tears of 
joy were streaming down his cheeks. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘it shall be. Prunk has 
shown you the sublime possibilities which lie latent 
in your asses’ nature, and our dear enlightened 
Boldewyn, himself a witness what the ass can be 
when he has the chance, has well reminded us 
how from time to time, even in the darkest of our 

ast sad story, the truth has shone through in spite 
of all and witnessed against the tyranny of custom. 
*Only,” he went on, “ remember the work is not 
done: itis not begun. To-day we are full of burning 
hopes, to-morrow our drivers will come among us 
each for his own. ‘They will come with the lash and 
the halter; and it is for us to say what we will do.” 

A hundred pair of heels flew into the air as the 
simultaneous answer. Some of them unhappily ill 
directed, as a few bloody noses testified. 

“ Good!”’ said Gaberlunzie, “ good, only inex- 
perienced. The intention is good ; but force will be 
brought to meet force, and I have a better plan 
than that. Those men are strong: but how are they 
strong? The ass carries the man, but could the man 
carry the ass? I think not. They are strong because 
they stick together. Let us stick together then and 
we may defy them. ‘Together we can do everything. 
Separate, they will trip our heels and then woe to our 
poor hides. Single ass to single man, even the men 
themselves wouidn’t pretend to be a match for us; 
we can kick harder than they, we can run faster than 
they; where have they the advantage? It’s because 
as I said they stick together. Look at us now. It 
one of us wouldn’t work for the stuff they give us, and 
ventured to kick to get peas and cabbage, why if he 
wouldn’t do it another would, wretched creature! 
Haven't we all of us, haven’t I myself drudged along 
for months together with the wet moor to lie down 
upon at night, and nothing to eat but chopped straw ? 
and why? because if I didn’tanother, asI said, would— 
and I should have to go without so much as the 
chopped straw ; and, perhaps, got knocked on the 
head into the bargain. So now there shall be no 
more of all that, what one won’t do another mustn’t 
do; and as the men must have the work done some- 
how, we will have peas and cabbages, and we will have 
our little ones sent to school, or it shall not be done; 
and so when they come in the morning, we will tell 
them, and let them do their best or their worst.”’ 

Great was the delight of the assembled asses when 
they heard Gaberlunzie’s plan; for though they had 
kicked their heels up with a show of being very brave 
about it, yet they had all felt that somehow fighting 
was not theirstrong point, and their hearts beat lighter 
when they learnt that was not what they were to try. 

A very old ass, who had seen service under many 
masters, and had waited with a sort of an odd grin to 
hear the end of what was to be said, as soon as the 
noise was over, observed that it was quite true they 
were hard-used brutes, a good dinner was better than 
a bad one, and a soft dry bed than a wet hard one. 
But somehow he didn’t know. No doubt it would 
be much better for all creatures if they could have 
everything which was good for them. But it was an 
odd sort of a world. Things didn’t go as they were 
expected to go. And what looked like a bunch of 
nice grass a little way off, turned out but a bunch of 
sting-nettles when one got to them. He was going 
on to make more difficulties and suggest that they 
had better wait a little longer, that the men were 
queer fellows to deal with ; but his voice was drowned 
in the uproar of anger which rose at him, and he let 
his face settle off into its old grin and walked leisurely 
off to his breakfast. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


~ ~ 
Che Arts. 
——_<——— 
OTELLO, 

Once during the season is not enough for an 
opera like Otello, above all when we have sucha 
tenor as Tamberlik. But somehow or another our 
public is indifferent to that bright and stirring 
music which the careless genius of Rossini threw off 
in the same year as his immortal Barbiere. Our 
English taste is outraged by this parody of our 
greatest drama. We forget that Rossini in his 
twentieth year had probably never heard of Shak- 
speare—certainly had no idea of writing a Shak- 
Spearian piece. ‘The libretto was treated by him 
just as any other libretto would have been treated 
—it afforded him a pretext for his improvisation. 


here was a tenor, a soprano, and two basses to | in the background; and all in costume unmistake- 
content. He contented them. He contented the | ably true. I recommend you to go and see, and | 


@euvre, ranks as one in comparison with anything 
Halevy, Verdi, Pacini, or Vaccai ever wrote. 

Shakspearian it is not, except that it is very 
dramatic; but enough for us that it is Rossinian! 
Giulia Grisi can hardly be said to satisfy our ideas 
of Desdemona, though formerly it was one of her 
great parts; she is too old for it now, and it does 
not, except inthethird act,bring out her great powers. 
By the way, why will she spoil that lovely prayer, 
Deh! calma o ciel by those tawdry ornaments? ‘Tam- 
berlik is great in Otello. As an acting part 
it is his finest effort : terrible and tender! The aria 
d’entrata is a showy, unmeaning thing, in which 
he is inferior to Rubini; but in the finale to the 
first act, in the garden scene with Iago, and 
throughout the third act, he was magnificent. 
Encored in the duet with Ronconi he threw out his 
his famous C sharp from the chest, which so roused 
the audience that it was with difficulty Costa could 
prevent a second encore. The exquisite phrase 
which is given to the gondolier passing under Des- 
demona’s window in the third act (the famous phrase 
in Francesca of Rimini’s confession, Nessun mag- 
gior dolore che ricordarsi del tempo felice adie 
miseria) was sung by Tamberlik with delicious 
sweetness. Ronconi as Iago proved what a con- 
summate actor he is; for the part is insignificant, 
and in Tamburini’s hands always remained so; 
but the intense dramatic feeling of Ronconi raised 
it into one of the effective and admirable points of 
the evening. The cold, cat-like stealthiness of his 
demeanour—his scorn of the duped Otello—the 
intellectual superiority and perfect self-possession— 
all fixed attention on him. Throughout the duet 
with Otello his singing was masterly and significant. 
Altogether it was a delightful evening—one of the 
pleasantest of the season; and the management 
will do well to repeat the opera during the cheap 
nights. 

THE BATEMANS. 

Want of space prevents my saying more this 
week than that the American children Barnum 
exhibits at the St. James’s Theatre, are really pro- 
digies—that their acting both in tragedy and 
comedy is as @musing as it is surprising—and more 
genuine applause greets their efforts than we often 
hear now-a-days. Ellen, the younger of the two, 
has a most expressive face, and extraordinary 
energy; she rants with the explosiveness of a 
“leading tragedian ;” and her look, when she half 
raises herself from the ground after the fatal 
combat with Richmond, is positively intense. So 
much for the amusement to be derived from these 
performances ; the other questions which they sug- 
gest I must touch upon next week. VIVIAN. 





THE SYRO-LEBANON COMPANY. 

If you desire to take a dip into the East, and to 
refresh your recollections of the Arabian Nights, 
you have only to go to the Egyptian Hall, where 
you will find a family of genuine Orientals, duly 
installed in the Holy Land. ‘The evening I had 
the privilege of assisting at a private view, the 
Syro-Lebanon company were evidently suffering 
from the severe change of climate (think of Leba- 
non to Piccadilly !), the reaction of sea-sickness, 
the new and strange diet, and, possibly too, a little 
of the nostalyie which even Frenchmen feel when 
they are for the first \ime reduced to “‘ rost bif 
and beer.” Besides, would it not be slightly em- 
barrassing to an English family, transported 
into some outlandish country, to have to go through 
some one of our peculiar domestic or national 
sulemnities, such as a “‘tea and turn-out,” for 
the edification of “gaping strangers?” But 
the utter genuineness of this Eastern group was 
to me delightful. The bridal procession and festi- 
val you may have seen any day these many 
centuries, from Aleppo to Damascus. ‘The 
dark and languid beauty of the almond- 
eyed bride, the three musicians  discours- 
ing anxiously on the cka-noon, the tam-boura, 
and the darabookeh; the first, simplicity itself, 
| the second, restless animation, the third, dreamy 

complacency ; the hunchback, a very incarnation 

of the Arabian Nights, improvising sonorously, 

and, just as he reaches the point of thrilling interest, 

going round with a grin of ineffable finesse to 
| receive a whiff from a narguileh: the interpreter, | 
| who speaks English unexceptionably, and with a | 
| face beaming with fan, and a keen sense of the 
_ ludicrous, explains “the bride coming to the 
| bridegroom, who has never seen her before; ” the | 
| rest of the group relieved by quaint little children 





public. He wrote a work, which if not a chef-| you will then be able to say you have “ done the | 





East,” without having got as far as a Peninsular 
and Oriental packet. [he exhibition is 

novel and unique, and, with the passion for the 
East so prevalent, cannot fail to excite a sensation, 
I was sorry to hear that the party had lost one old 
man on their voyage, and that four others had 
been frightened back by this calamity. ou 


Organizations of the People, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, 
——_— 

HOW TO IDENTIFY THE REFUGEES. 

To afford facilities of existence to the political. 
refugees, who from Italy and Poland have sought 
our shores, is the common duty of an hospitable 
people. This has not been done in the name of our 
Government—it has not been a national act, in an 
official sense. It has been the act of the generous 
and sympathising, of the liberal in politics and the 
working-men. To the personal exertions of Mr. W. J. 
Linton it was primarily owing that the 230 Refugees, 
whosome time ago arrived in Liverpool, were provided 
for. Mr. James Spurr of that town has discharged 
the laborious office of Secretary to the Committee 
established there. In the provinces the efforts of 
these gentlemen met with cordial responses ; in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, by Mr. Joseph Cowen, Jun. —in 
Sheffield, Manchester, London, and other places by 
other persons, as has been reported. It being 
known that Refugees are supported in different dis- 
tricts, imitations of them are not unfrequent—and as 
every successful impusition will diminish public con- 
fidence and sympathy for real cases, some mode of 
identifying them should be understood. I lately 
found a man at Newcastle-on-Tyne, who represented 
himself as a ‘‘ Cousin of Garibaldi.” Nobody knew 
whether it was true, and nobody wished to disbelieve 
the story without evidence. If this man was a cousin 
of the famous Guerilla general, and had taken no part 
in the recent struggles, he has no right to figure as an 
exile among us, because he has no occasion to be one. 
Had he been a relative and a patriot, he could not 
have been ignorant where the friends of his celebrated 
kinsman were to be found in England. Had he been 
ignorant of that fact, he could not be ignorant that 
they were to be found in this country, or why did he 
come here? All he had to do on landing was to 
claim help, such as he needed, from the first friendly 
Britons hemight discover—give inhis name, saying— 
‘‘ Tam not so fortunate as to know where my country- 
men, likely to respect me for my name and my ser- 
vices, reside; but there is my name, in such a cohort 
I fought, from such a place have I come, and for the 
purpose of protection from my own and my country’s 
enemies. You know where my friends are to be 
found. Correspond with them for me, and a post or 
two will bring an identification down to you, justify- 
ing your kindness to me.” Any intelligent exile 
could contrive to communicate as much as this, 
through the means of the first interpreter at hand, 
and any honest exile would be aware that this was 
his proper course to pursue, and in a short time his 
identity could be honourably established. This man 
came to Newcastle-on-Tyne, from Edinburgh. If a 
genuine refugee, he ought, long before he reached that 
place, to have put himself in communication (through 
others) with responsible parties in London. A 
gentleman from Preston lately called upon me, 
alleging that an assumed refugee, in that town, had 
levied contributions, on the representation of being 
known to myself and some others. The representa- 
tion was untrue, and the name he assumed was the 
name belonging to an opposite party to that whose 
struggles had entilled them to English sympathy. 
The course to take, where doubt exists as to the genu- 
ineness of any one personating a Polish refugee is, 
to write to W. J. Linton, Miteside, Ravenglass, Cum- 
berland, or to James Spurr, Temperance Hotel, 10, 
Williamson-square, Liverpool; where lists are kept 
of the 230 refugees (which include all the latest 
known), and if the personator does not prove to be 
one of them, he should furnish a particular account of 
himself. Accounts are kept of the names and addresses 
of these 230, and it is known where they are, and all 





| transmissions of them from town to town are registered. 
| If an unknown Italian claims support, let a letter, 


with the grounds on which he does so, be sent to 
David Masson, Secretary of the Society of the Friends 
of Italy, 10, Southampton-street, Strand, London, 


| who will be able to supply the required 


information. 
The republicans who fought for Hungary were the 
Poles, so that of Republican Hungarian exiles it is 
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likely that they will come under the head of “* Polish 
Refugees,’ but in the case of a Hungarian requiring 
relief of whom information is needed, application can 
be made to Francis Pulszky, St. Peters i 
Bayswater, London, or to Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P., 
26, St. James’s-square, who is the chairman of the 
Hungarian Committee. Any other modes of identi- 
fication not included in these, should also be made 
public by persons possessing proper ne 
ON. 





Tur Natrona Cuarter Association. — Among 
the correspondence read at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive on Wednesday, was the weekly report from 
Ernest Jones, He writes a spirited account of his 

roceedings. He lectured again in Newtown on 
Tuesday, the 19th. On the 2Ist he was in Birming- 
ham, which he describes as apathetic and _ inert. 
Walsall is worse, in his estimation ; forthere, though 
a considerable number desired to be enrolled, notions 
of “policy”’ witheld them, It was in the agricultural 
districts that he found the greatest amount of spirit 
and willingness. He contrasts Peterborough with Wal- 
sall, unfavourably for the latter town; and he again 
points out how desirable it is that a vigorous propa- 
ganda should be carried out in the agricultural districts. 
On the motion of Messrs. Arnott and Holyoake, it 
was agreed:—‘* That in order effectually to carry 
out the Tract Propaganda, the following instructions 
be issued :—1. That those who have time and 
talent, and feel disposed to write Tracts, be re- 
quested to forthwith forward their names and ad- 
dresses to the General Secretary. 2, That the Tracts 
be brief, plain, and understandable, containing sound, 
political, and social information, calculated to in- 
struct the agricultural labourer, miner, sailor, &c., 
in the principles of Democracy, and to teach them 
their position as men, and their duties as citizens. 
8. That Tract Committees be formed in every 
city, town, village, and hamlet throughout the 
country, on a similar plan to that adopted by the 
Hoxton locality.” Collecting cards for the Tract 
Fund are now ready. The next Monthly Circular 
will be published on September the Ist, and all 
agents are requested at once to send their orders for 
the same. 


Mr. Lloyd Jones and Mr. Walter Cooper left Lon- 
don on Monday, for a tour in Scotland and the North 
of England, to expound the Associative principle, 
and explain the plan and purpose of the Central 
Coéperative Agency established in London. They 
will visit especially those places where there are 
organized stores, and endeavour to promote the esta- 
blishment of stores where they are still wanted. 


The working smiths are engaged in establishing an 
Association. A preliminary meeting was held on the 
19th under the presidence of Mr. Vansittart Neale. It 
was resolved to hold another mecting on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Field has originated this Association; and 
Mr. George Kidd has been appointed secretary. 

Master AND WorKMEN.—The workmen in the 
employment of Mr. Cubitt, the eminent builder, having 
some time since requested to be allowed to leave off work 
at four o'clock on Saturday afternoons, he has granted 
the request without making any reduction in their wages, 
an arrangement found to be of great advantage to the 
workmen, upwards of 1500 in number. 

Repemprion Socrety.—We still mect with opposi- 
tion; but it tends to promote our success, by calling the 
attention of parties to the society who would not other- 
wise notice it; and examination generally produces a 
conviction in our favour. A lecture is announced to be 
delivered at Hall’s coffee-house, Leeds, by Mr. W. Clark, 
against the Redemption Society, on Wednesday evening, 
August 20. At the directors’ meeting on Thursday, 
August 14, several resolutions were passed respectin 
the opening of a coéperative store, and the meeting ad- 
journed to Thursday, August 21, when it is expected 
that the entire scheme will be ready to lay before the 
society. Moneys received during last week:—Leeds: 
£1 16s. 7d.; Mr. Douthwaite, 2s. 6d.; Hanley, Stafford- 
shire, 6s, 2d. Building Fund: Leeds, 7s. 6d.; Roch- 
dale, Mr. Smithies, 2s. 6d. Propagandist Fund: Leeds, 
5s. 10)d.; Hanley, 1s. 4d. Moneys received for this 
week:— Leeds, £1 19s. 10d.; London, per Mr. Kings- 
bury, 2s. 5d.; Brighton, per Kilminstre, £1 14s. 61. 
Building Fund: Leeds, 9s. 6d. Propagandist Fund, 
Is. lljd. J. Henperson, Secretary, 162, Briggate, 
Leeds. 

Mr. Ropert Owen anv Tue “ ATHEN&UM.”—In 
reply to some very liberal strictures on Mr. Owen’s plans 


by the Atheneum, the founder of English Socialism has | 
addressed a defence of himself to that journal, which ap- | 


peared last Saturday. ‘Two passages deserve currency. 


Mr. Owen says :—* Talk of any of the experiments which | 


have been tried being an experiment to try the truth of 
the principles which I advocate! as well may you talk of 
giving a specimen of pure water with a compound con- 
taining nine-tenths of gross impurities. Those experi- 
ments to which you allude in your notice of my proceed- 
ings were not my experiments, nor conmensell by me. 
Chey were experiments controlled by others, and none of 
them had more than a small portion of my views, with a 
large proportion of the old irrational system of society 
necessarily combined with them, and which was sure to 
destroy them. ‘Talk of failures of experiments on my 
principles! Why this is the very earliest period when it 
would be practicable, in consequence of the prejudices 
forced into the minis of all, for an attempt to be made to- 
form a common-sense compound of society to constitute 
a rational community, 
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There 1s no learned rnan but willconfess he hath much 

profited by reading controversies. his senses awakened, 

and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 


him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 








SUPPRESSION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
GERMANY. 
Lower Mount-cottage, Lowtr-heaith, Hampstead, 
August 26, 1851. 

Sir,—The cause of Protestant Germany is ce 
connected with the religious freedom of England. 
You cannot, therefore, avoid feeling the deepest 
interest in all details relating to the encroachments 
of Popery on our ancient religious liberties, and the 
suppression by the Pope, and the despotic Govern- 
ments of the new Reformation in Germany. I speak 
of the ‘* German Catholic Church,” or of the * free 
parishes,” or, as you would name them, congrega- 
tions, whose existence is now at stake. The existence 
of many thousand parishes and schools throughout 
the whole of Germany. 

Protestant Prussia having yielded complete sub- 
mission to Catholic Austria, Popery is overflowing 
all the Protestant parts of Germany. Under various 
names, the Jesuits are kindly received by the Govern- 
ments, and rewarded beforehand for their services, 
by rich donations of landed property. The King of 
Prussia, grandson of the philosopher Frederick the 
Great, is completely in the hands of the Catholic 
retrograde party. The police, and the army of Prus- 
sia, are now the instruments of the dark and bloody 
policy of Rome. No one in England can form con- 
ception of the persecutions to which the Protestant 
clergy must submit, who scruple to preach from their 
pulpils in favour of courts martial and perjury, the 
two favourite measures of the German courts. 

In the first line of persecution are the German 
Catholic parishes, founded since 1844. Established 





by successful agitation within the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church, they are of course hated 
above all by the ruling Jesuits. It was natural for 
Metternich to declare criminal the members of these 
| congregations, and to banish them from Austria, 
| Since the revolution of 1848, a great many German 
Catholic reformed congregations were formed in Aus- 
tria and Bavaria. ‘Their formation was perfectly legal, 
for every one of our thirty. four sovereigns solemnly 
upon his oath guaranteed absolute religious liberty to 
| his subjects. But now, in the course of the counter 
| revolution, a crusade of exterminatior: has been com- 
|menced against these congregations, which now 
number about one million of souls. In Austria we 
are no longer allowed to meet or to worship. The 
clergymen or churchwardens are imprisoned or driven 
out of the country. The clergyman of the congrega- 
tion at Vienna was declared by the Roman Catholic 
clergy to be insane, and is confined in a madhouse, 
The Prussian Governmentis more cowardly, but not 
less cruel. In January last the ministry of that chief 
Protestant country of the Continent held a privy 
council, when the question was discussed—whether 
they should at once destroy the “free religious 
unions,” or kill hereafter by means of force. 
The council decided for the latter course, In this 
way does the Government of Protestant Prussia en- 
| deavour to please the Pope and the Czar. Since 
1848 numerous marriages have been contracted in 
these congregations. ‘Ihe parish registers and certi- 
ficates of marriage solemnized there were recognized 
by the authorities. Now the Government has 
| declared all these marriages to be no better than 
concubinage. Imagine the confusion and dismay 
| which this diabolical measure has suddenly caused to 
thousands of happy homes. 
it must occasion, and the spoliation of the fortunes of 
so manyinno-ent children, offspring of these marriages 





if dishonest judges give force to this government de- ' 


cree, as a law of the land; and you may rely on it that 
they will do so—unhappy Germeny having now no 
other source of law than the wretched passions of her 
governors. Not satistied with thus destroying the 
sacred home of these unhappy families, they per-ecute 
every member of these congregations, from his cradle 
tohis grave. The new-born infant, if not brought 


| immediately to a state-church clergyman, or to a 


Think of the litigation | 


Roman Catholic priest, is taken up by the royal 
gendarmerie, carried to a state-church, and there 
‘‘ prepared for the blessings of eternity ;” for such is 
the command of his Majesty, the grandson of 
Frederick the Great. 

The worship of the larger congregations, having 
been in existence for more than six years, was not at 
once prohibited. But there was a police measure in 
preparation. The Government deprived the congre. 
gations of chapels, the use of which had been given 
by their Protestant fellow-citizens. This happened 
to the congregations at Berlin and at Breslau. To 
the smaller congregations the command of prohibition 
was atonce made The administration of the Lord’s 
Supper has been punished in several towns by 
imprisonment. Itso happened at Kénigsberg. Pub- 
| lic officers who were members of free congregations 
| have been dismissed. Even the support of the poor 
| children of these free parishes is forbidden, and the 
schools which the congregations had erected are shut 
up. In Breslau, where there is a free congregation 
of ten thousand souls, the ‘‘ Ladies’ union’’ proposed 
| to hold a bazaar for the sale of articles which they 
| had made for the benefit of the poor children; but 
| the Berlin Government prohibited it. At Breslau, 
| and at Nondhausen, the children’s gardens (Kinder- 
garten) of the Ladics’ union are put down. What 
think ye are these gardens that they should frighten 
that warlike Prussian Government? The Kinder. 
garten were simply play rooms and gardens for young 
children of ages from three to seven years, where 
they were educated and amused themselves under 
the superintendence of members of the Frauen- 
Verein, or Ladies’ union! 

The Pope could find no fitter tool for his destruc- 
tive purposes than this Protestant King and his 
abominable Government. 

Think you, Sir, there was no connection between 
the conversion of the King of Prussia and the Papal 
invasion of England? Was the Prime Minister of 
England without knowledge of facts when he stated 
in Parliament, that there was a wide-spread con- 
spiracy against all European liberty and religious 
freedom and enlightenment? Was it not soon after 
the Olmutz meeting and the glorious battle of Boon- 
sell for Jesuitic Austrian dominion, that Doctor 
Wiseman made his appearance in England as Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster? Do you not 
think, Sir, that the Jesuits will the better accomplish 
their ends in Great Britain where there are such 
powerful superstitions to support them, when they 
have thoroughly subdued that land which has pro 
duced so many great men in art and science, the 
cradle of the Reformation? ‘The destinies of all na- 
tions are now soclosely knit together, that there is left 
but one general name of humanity. Let the light of 
the Continent be quenched, and England will soon 
be covered by the darkest night. 

The Free Catholic Church, a result of the scientific 
progress of Germany, is the most powerful enemy of 
Popery and Jesuitism: it takes away from them the 
people, the families, the children, the schools. Will 
the free and enlightened Protestant people of Eng- 
land and America sleep while this new reformation 
in their mother-land of Germany is crushed by red- 
handed despotism? Let them raise their powerful 
cry of just indignation. We ask their sympathy in 
our struggle for the life or death of human society on 
the Continent. Do not forget the memorable ex- 
ample of Cromwell when he protected the persecuted 
I{uguenots of France. It is now time to awake and 
join us. 

And now, Sir, I come to a practical proposition. 
A committee has been formed in London to unite the 
friends of religious freedom who sympathize with 
their persecuted brethren of Germany. We invite 
all friends of religious liberty in the European Con- 
tinent and the United States of America to commu- 
nicate with our committee, to aid us in the struggle 
against Jesuitism and religious oppression, with 
combined and well-directed force. 

The United Committee appeal to the sympathy of 
the English people, they appeal to every man who 
is a friend to religious liberty and the progress of 
humanity, to strengthen them in their labours, by 
uniting in the struggle against the common enemy of 
religion and progress. 

Iam, Sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Jouannes Konoe. 

P.S. It will afford me pleasure to furnish any in- 
formation that may be desired, on receipt of letters 
sent to the above address. I am to be found at home 
every Friday from 11 a.m, to 1 P.M. 

















| CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION anp UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE versus MONOPOLY. 
Kemptown, August 19, 1851. 
Sr1r,—As an humble student of Social Economy, 
which, like every branch of knowledge and science, 
is based upon the observation of facts, I would ex- 
punge the word “ Socialism”? from the vocabulary, a8 
a term which has no more definite meaning tham 
Whig, Tory, or Radical-ism. ’ 
The opponents of codperative association are diffie 
cult 10 please : they object to codperation because it 
| cannot instantly create capital and employment, nor 
abolish competition ; they deny that it will produce 
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the beneficial effects anticipated by its promoters, and 
predict that it must end in disastrous failure ; yet, 
at the same time, the public is warned by their lugu- 
brious vaticinations of its inevitable results, termi- 
nating in Red-Republicanism, Communism, and 
Anarchy. They may reconcile, if they can, these con- 
flicting assertions. , 

Coéperation, however, is no novel theory, nor of 
yecent application; neither does it appear to have | 
excited alarm, even in timid minds, until of late, 
when applied to labour for the benefit of the opera- 
tives themselves. Joint-stock banks, joint-stock 
societies of all kinds, freehold-land associations, have | 
been encouraged and promoted by the ‘“ middle | 
classes,” so long as the element of labour—the crea- | 
tive power of capital—were excluded. Butnosooner | 
is the same principle, which greatly augments the | 
productive power of labour, applied to the formation 
of cooperative societies, in which every member is 
bound to contribute his own industry and manual | 
skill—the latent form of capital—than a complete 
revulsion in their sentiments and views takes place. 
Coéperation, in the eyes of the middle-class Econo- 
nomists and Free-traders, immediately becomes a 
dangerous conspiracy against property and order ; 
and an imaginary spectre is conjured up, which, like 
the ** baseless fabric” of a vision, instantly vanishes | 
when examined by the fear-dispelling light of | 
reality. | 

Whether English operatives have yet acquired 
sufficient powers of self-control and self-denial to | 
organize themselves and work together in concert, | 
by a self-imposed division of employment and of | 
labour, of pay and of profit, under leaders elected | 
from among themselves; whether they will consent | 
to remunerate these leaders adequately for head | 
work—that peculiar talent which is requisite for | 
the direction and management of their manufacture | 
or trade—and thus raise themselves to the social | 
dignity of freedom as opposed tolicence, still remains 
to be proved by time and experiment—the only 
practical test. Why, then, raise such an outcry against 
codperative association—only a modified form of 
competition—while the manufacturer or employer 
who possesses industrious habits, large selfishness, 
and a vigorous intellect, with just sufficient moral | 
feeling for the profitable direction of his inferior 
powers, is highly applauded by society it he acquire 
great wealth? ‘This accumulated capital he is allowed 
to transmit to his heirs without let or hindrance, 
although it may have been acquired by exacting long- 
continued and exces-ive toil from the artisan he has | 
employed, who, stimulated by high wages perhaps, 
or constrained by necessity, may have prepared for 
himself only a premature grave, in which, | 
exhausted and wom out in body and in mind, 
he is laid more like a jaded horse than a 
human being. Will any man, or any class of men, 
therefore, dare to assert that the aitisan shall not 
freely be permitted to coéperate with his fellows, in 
order to secure himself, if possible, against so tatal 
a destiny? It may be replied, that the artisans 
will still compete with each other, and thus wear 
themselves out by an excess of self-imposed labour, 
This, however, is highly improbable, and could then 
no longer be enforced by any harsh and unrelenting 
master. Far from wishing to abolish the competitive | 
principle, I, for my own part, am convinced that 
competition, within rational limits, will be found 
necessary, to check the rank growth of Monoroty, 
which is constantly springirg up afresh: it is the 
abuse of the competitive principle which tends to 
generate monopoly in its worst torm—the monopoly 
of unscrupulous capitalists. By means of associa- 
tion, however, the economical advantages of produc- 
tion, as well as of distribution on a large scale, may 
be combined with an equitable system of remunera- 
tion for the operative. ButS.cial Reform—such, for 
instance, as that of converting the truck-shop into 
the codperative store—can only be introduced 
gradually, although the progressive evolution of 
mental power renders it probable that men possess a 
greater capacity for improvement than expericnce 
would, at first sight, lead us to suppose. 

Every day brings to light fresh evidence of the 
pernicious effect ot hostile and reckless competition, 
especially in making contracts for the charge and 
support of the poor, At an important meeting of the | 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, recently 
held in Brighton, I read the following account, given 
by the president, Dr. Jenks, of the sufferings inflicted 
by this unprincipled contest on the poor-law medi- 
cal officers, and on the poor, who are, in fact, the 
greatest sufferers :— 

“If (continued Dr. Jenks) we look heedfully at the 
condition of many of our poorer brethren, especially in 
the rural districts, over-worked, badly remunerated, 
cruelly oppressed by hard taskmasters, or perchance 
ruined by the reckless competition of interlopers, we 
shall sce abundant necessity for a Benevolent Fund. | 
Much of this evil is to be attributed to the adverse | 
administration of the poor laws. It would have given | 
ue great pleasure if 1 could have announced any im- 
provement in the relative position of medical union 
officers and their oppressors, the guardians of the poor 
as they are called; but I am sorry to say that the Com- 
mittee of the Convention of Poor Law Medical Officers 
have suspended their mectings through want of support, 








| prosperity diffuses itself throughout the land, in pro- 


| ciated. 
| that, fora time, no engravers could be found base 


j honour which the Monopolists were willing to 


| for the purpose, to rescue them from their dis- 


After a statement of their difficulties and proceedings, 
they conclude their report by urging ‘The Poor Law 
Medical Officers and the profession in general to consider 
how much the redress wh ch is sought, and for which so 
large a sacrifice of money, exertion, and time has been 
made by some of their brethren, is within their voluntary 

rasp, but that it can never be hoped for so long as the 
egrading and ill-paid appointments are not merely 
accepted but made the objects of eager competition.’ 
Let it be remembered that by this ruinous competition 
for poor-law appointments the real thrift and progress 
of the profession are seriously injured; that, by under- 
taking more than they can perform, medical officers 
share the guilt of neglecting the poor with the so-called 
guardians ; that, by receiving less than a just reward for 
their services, they degrade themselves and damage not 
only the interests of their fellow-labourers with their 
own, but indirectly those of every practitioner in the 
kingdom. A competition unlimited like this, degene- 
rates into unlicensed selfishness, which can only be 
checked by judicious combination. These rival prin- 
ciples may both be considered useful when properly 
balanced. Some degree of honest rivalry or emulation 
is needful to develop the energies of mankind, and some | 
degree of combination equally so to protect the interests | 
of class or profession. The one is a duty we owe to our- 
selves, the other to our neighbours. The semedy for 
this debasing system of poor-law competition is chiefly 
in the hands of the union officers themselves ; but much 
might be done by a Government acting upon public 








principles for the public good, aud especially the good of | pe a signally failed, 


the indigent poor, who, in the main, are the greatest 
sufferere by these irregularities.” 

As long as we pursue this short-sighted policy, and | 
neglect or omit to remove the causes of pauperism,— | 
as long as we chiefly confine our efforts to making 
cheap contracts,—so lony will there be a constant | 
succession of paupers to be maintained. 


If we turn from the medical profession to that of 
artists, we find in their history during the last cen- 
tury abundant proof of the sufferings entailed upon 
them, and particularly upon engravers, by improvi- | 
dence and want of friendly coéperation: a state of | 
social anarchy which terminated in the establishment, | 
in 1768, of a crushing monopoly. This monopoly 








| has exercised a very injurious influence on society, 


by degrading artto a mere trading speculation, by 
lowering the social position of the great body of 
British artists, and by raising in the minds of the 
manufacturer and artisan a false standard of merit. 
Under the academic system of annual exhibition, the 
artist has degerated into an art-manufactu er, and 
the Royal Academy into an auction-room, where the 


| to 
| bigotry against our Roman Catho 


ignorant are imposed upen by factitious social dis- | 
tinctions, which are not recognized in the Republic 


of Art. 

The history of the Incorporated Society of the 
Artists of Great Britain (au association formed for 
their mutual protection and support) is well known, 
and the sudden termination of its career by a court 
intrigue. In consequence of the success of the 
**cabal,”” the great body of our artists were left at 
the mercy of an irresponsible society, traflicking for 
profit, yet entrusted with very extensive public 
powers and privileges, although chiefly occupied 
with the private and sordid interest of its members, 
who shamelessly neglected their duties, and cor- 
ruptly administered the delegated authority with 
which they had been invested for the encourage- 
ment of tine art, and the foundation of a training 
school for artists worthy of the British nation. | 
Instead of the gentle foster-mother of arts and of art- 


earnestness necessary for success in their common 
enterprise. 

The print sellers and publishers have been wiser 
in their generation than the engravers, and have 
now formed themselves into an ‘“ Association,” 
their design being, in the words of their own 
circular, ‘ to elevate the character and promote the 
welfare of the print sellers and publishers of the 
United Kingdom, and to watch over the interests of 
the trade in general.’’ This association now exer- 
cises a powerful and stringent authority over the 
whole body of the English engravers. * 
tion, therefore, confer such important advantages on 
the printsellers, why not also on the printmakers, of 
ree nited Kingdom? At all events, let the trial be 
made, 

I would, therefore, also claim the right of Asso- 
ciation, so freely exercised by the ‘‘ middle c!asses ’’ 
for their own partial emancipation from the thraldom 
of the privileged aristocracy, on behalf of the unpri- 
vingadl operative class, whose progressive moral 
improvement during this giant half century is 
very striking, and was never more visibly ma- 
nifested than on the occasion of the Whig Premier's 
*“*No Popery” epistle. That dastardly attempt 
rouse the latent spirit of pomeaies and 

i¢ fellow-coun- 
It met with no responsive 
echo in the hearts of the magnanimous people, whose 
orderly behaviour of Jate has excited the admiration 
of the world, and formed an edif) ing contrast to that 
of the armed soldiers eoncentrated in the metropolis 


| to maintain order, who were the only disorderly ex- 


ceptions to the general rule. 

But the people, who have shown themselves more 
enlightened and more tolerant than their rulers, have 
thus established the strongest claim to immediate 
social and political enfranchisement, which, indeed, 
can no longer prudently be denied by the dominant 
class in this country to those who have already proved 
themselves worthy of every privilege conferred by 
other states upon their citizens. The present condi- 
tion of France should operate as a salutary warning 
on our legislators; and, as the social emancipation 
of the people is inseparably bound up with their 
political enfranchisement, let their stern and signi- 
ticant demand, on the new year of 1852, be for uni- 
versal suffrage—the only sure and permanent basis, 
for our social and religious liberties ; for toleration is 
not the opposite, but only the counterfeit, of into- 
lerance. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wituiam ConinonamM, 





TO THE WORKERS. 
Bradford, August 15, 1851. 

Fettow Orrratives,—This is the age of wonders. 
Our reforms .of the first half of this century are 
but a step onwards. We have many steps to take 
yet before we reach the top; but we are going up; 
and though the road is round and round like the 
stone steps of a Cathedral tower, yet it is upwards; 
and even whilst we are dizzy with the ascent, we 
feel that we are still mounting, and that is all we 
care for. Never mind the past. It is not necessary 
to look back upon that, e are in the stream, and 
have enough to do to mind the eddies; a crisis is at 
hand for us, for we are acknowledged to be the 
“many,” and our labours are considered by all sides, 


‘and by all parties, to be of the utmost importance to 


ists, as warranted by royal diploma, Monopoly turned , 


outa meretricious flaunting jade, tricked out in the 
latest caprice of fashion—bestowing her dearly pur- 
chased favours upon court sycopl.ants and fribbles, 


| and her patronage on the pet ‘‘ forcible-feeble”’ of the 
| day. Butcourt and aristocratic patronage have been 


ever fatal to the arts; while I am inclined to believe 
that the size and splendour of the national reposi- 
tories of art should be considered a fair test of the 
knowledge and mental culture of a people, and as a 
type of the state of art; for nothing can be more con- 
ducive to the true dignity or worthlessness of the 
nation than the mode in which it expends that 
superfluous wealth, which exceeds what is necessary 
for its existence ; as it is from this source that reai 


portion to the quantum of nutriment supplied 

The English engravers, a very talented body of 
men, were at first excluded from the Academy, al- 
though received with distinction on the Continent, 
where their works have beenyalways highly appre- 
They were afterwards admitted in extremely 
limited numbers, but upon such degrading terms 


enough to accept the very questionable titles of 


bestow. But gradually they sank into a state 
of dependence on the publishers and printsellers ; 
aud when the great publishing house of Hurst and 
Robinson failed, the engravers for a time were 
actually prostrated. An attempt was then made 
by a generous friend, who advanced £3000 


tressing situation, and enable them, by means of 
coéperative association, to undertake the publication, 
on their own account, of an important national work, 





This attempt failed from the absence of the zeal and 


the nation. Nemember, it was for us that the Impe- 
rial Legislature passed the measure of Free-trade, 
We are the manufacturers, about whose glory so much 


| has been said, and for whose benefit there is at pre- 


sent such great political contention. 

We are they who are to beat foreign competition 
to the dust; to eat the bread of foreigners, and to 
clothe them for it. There is, in fact, henceforward to 
be no other manufacturing nation living. We are to 
doit all. Hurrah, then for Free-trade! tor it has made 
us somebody. If we have ‘‘achieved greatness,” 
we have also had greatness “ thrust upon us;” and 
whether we did it or it was done for us, we are some- 
body, and that is all we need care about. 

Well, then, let us take up our position, and let us 
show what we are. Let us joggle ourselves into the 
area of public opinion—‘*Somebody” ought to be 
head. “Somebody” has a right to speak—Nobodies 
should “ keep silence, that they may hear,” as Mare 
Antony said over the body of Great Cesar, 

Who are we ?—once again I ask that question, The 
many. Can there be two Manys? The world says 
no. Free-traders say no, too. If we, then, are the 
many, who are the few? Surely, then, the many have 
a right to be heard! 

The difference between the many and the few seems 
to be this: that the few have all the money, and the 
many the mouths. What then? We have the 
greater means of telling what we think. Let 
therefore, tell the few, that if we serve, we feel ; 
that with Free-trade in corn there shall be Free-trade 
in speech. 

The sugar that is made by slaves cannot con- 
sistently be eaten by the free, : 

Have we property? let us defend it. Have we 


* See a pamphlet published by Mrs. Parkes, entitled dr¢ 
Monopoly, 7 
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rights ? let us keep them sacred and intact. Have we 
feelings? let us maintain their susceptibility. Have 
we senses? let us use them. Our rty is our in- 
dustry—our rights are those of citizenship—our feel- 
ings are those of social and domestic life—our senses 
are the gift of God. , 

Have we been chained to the oar till we are sinew- 
bound ? God forbid! This is a free land, and we are 
not slaves. The human wheels are more powerful 
than either the “stick,” the “carrier,” or the 
“roller.” Ifthey say stop—all stop: if they say go 
on—all goeson. An engine ofa thousand-horse power 
eannot drive our inclination, Our industry is still 
our own, Our senses are no longer asleep. We have 
something to say for our intellect, and more for our 
immortality. 

Who are uppermost on the political horizon? The 
Free-traders! And who are they? The manufac- 
turers! And who are the manufacturers? Not Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, or Mr. Wilson, but the people of 
the manufacturing districts. Weare, therefore, up- 
permost, and we will be heard therefore. 

There was a time when we were slaves. Let the 
past die! 

Amid the few, some are rich in money, somein genius, 
some in art, some in diplomacy, some in general know- 
ledge. What is there to prevent us from being rich 
in all these qualifications as well as they? e are 
not rich in money—neither was Arkwright—and 
look at the Arkwrights now. We have no such 
names as Crichton, but Crichton’s brain was once a 
clear tablet. We have neither Opies not Ettys 
amongst us, but Opie and Etty were born among us. 
We have neither Lord Palmerston nor Lord Aber- 
deen in our ranks, but let them look about them when 
the property qualification of members is taken off. 
We have the same kinds of heads and hands if we 
would only make a right use of them. We have the 
means within our own grasp if we could but see that 
we had. Let us try to understand our position—and 
success is certain, Your faithful friend, 

Oxrver Braprorp. 





RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 
Dundee, August 16, 1851. 

Srr,—Within the last few days a tract has been 
put into my hands by a friend, no doubt much inter- 
ested in my spiritual welfare, entitled Glad Tidings 
of Great Joy, It is published under the auspices of 
the religious (or kirk-going) people of this town. 
Whether it really contains such “ tidings” as render 
its title appropriate will be for your readers to judge 
by the sequel. It does, indeed, seem strange to me, 
that rational people can so far deceive themselves as 
to suppose that their fellow-creatures will be fright- 
ened into believing such absurdities as are set forth 
in this pious pamphlet. If the orthodox have nothing 
better to send their ‘ heathen brethren,’”’ it would be 
well to let the matter alone. Perhaps some of your 
readers could favour us with the true scriptural idea 
of joyful tidings ; for such absurd and ferocious state- 
ments as those now before me rather tend to aversion 
than conversion. 

This said religious tract commences, ‘‘ Reader, thou 
must die,”’ a fact which, I have no doubt, the readers 
of the Leader long ago discovered, and adds, ‘* But 
thou hast that within thee which can never Gcie; thou 
hast an immortal never-dying soul,” a statement 
made without even the shadow of a proof; and which 
appears very strange, considering that the whole force 
of the after arguments rests on its truth, I may here 
mention that the author of this very orthodox paper 
neither condescends to reason or give proof for any 
aitirmation he makes, I suppose, like some high in 
authority in the Church, he trusts to the “ sword of 
the spirit’ cutting away all hardness of heart; and 
convincing those whom he addresses in the following 
words :— 


“It may be thou hast gone on day after day, week 
after week, month after month, yea, year after year, as un- 
concerned about your soul’s eternal state, as if hell were 
a tale, and eternity a trifle. But die thou must, how 
soon thou knowest not. It may be this hour, this mo- 
ment; and, should it be so, where would that soul be ?”’ 


He does not answer, but leaves you to imagine the 
joyful reply—in hell. Undoubtedly, “ glad tidings 
of great joy.” 

Again, he goes on to say :— 

* Dost thou know the way of salvation? Perhaps 
thou dost not; perhaps thou thinkest thou canst save 
thyself—that thy bad deeds are not so bad, but that thy 

ood works may by some means or other prevail upon 
od to forgive thee— that if a man does the best he can, 
Christ will do the rest. 

** But, my friend, if this is thy way of salvation, it isa 
way the Scriptures know nothing of.” 

Here are, indeed, joyful news. How pleasant 
must it be to communicate such “ tidings” to r 
weak or ignorant men, to assure them that they have 
every prospect of going down to hell! Truly this is 
a message for those who have few of the world’s 
comforts, and can say, “silver and gold have I 
none.’’ How little comfort does this assurance bring 
to the heart of the “ natural man’’ ! but the followers 
of God know whereof they have to glory. 

Might we not reasonably ask the writer of these 


very “ glad tidings” whether he has ever done better 
**than the best he can?’ and what is his hope in 
consequence? If only upon such a condition we can 
become Christians, and be admitted into fellowshi 
with the saints, we run a very bad chance iedeed. 
If we cannot reach heaven till we do better than the 
best we can, I much fear it will be a very long 
time. 

It would be needless to occupy more of your valu- 
able space with quotations from this very joyful 
tract. The foregoing may be considered fair samples 
of what are issued from the Christian world gene- 
rally as *‘ glad tidings of great joy.”’ I have no doubt 
your readers will concur with me in saying such is 
the case, gg! with the emanations of Religious 
Tract Societies. When books or tracts are put into 
the hands of poor ignorant people, containing such 
horrible and unfeeling sentiments, what must they 
think? What awful views must they entertain of 
God and Christianity! I leave it to the imaginations 
of your readers and the patrons of Religious Tract 
Societies. 

It would give me much pleasure to hear of a plan 
being established for the promulgation of sound 
views on religious matters among our poorer brethren. 
When this is the case, however, I trust it will be on 
a liberal and enlightened scale—that useful informa- 
tion will not be doled out in small two-page tracts— 
or any mean and dirty tricks practised, like those 
sometimes resorted to by societies for the dissemina- 
tion of “ glad tidings of great joy.” 


Yours respectfully, Justitia. 





THE PEACE QUESTION. 
London, August 13, 1851. 


ing of an article in last week’s Leader that attracted 
my attention. I was fain to know what ugly charges 


acreature. Some recent tendencies of your journal 
had warned me that, no longer desirous of being in- 
cluded among the sybarites of pacific repose, you had 
begun to regard war as a praiseworthy weapon of 
human intelligence, and to seek for what I almost 
fear from your example I ought now to call the 
bubble progress at tie cannon’s mouth. But I was 





happy to observe, when I came to read the counts of 
| your indictment, that they were very singular and 
|not very strong. Certain embarrassments, such as 
| the redundancy of unemployed naval and military 
officers, and the publication of obscene prints in 
Holywell-street, are urged in illustration of the cri- 
‘minal offences of peace. Now, assuredly, a re- 
| dundancy of unemployed naval and military officers 

does seem, whether for good or evil, a very natural 
| result of peace, and yet if you wish to discover how 
| long — of peace have diminished this very excess, 





you 


) with any such list more immediately subsequent to 
the war. It may then occur to you that war, unless 
| you mean it to be everlasting, must one day terribly 
aggravate a redundancy, from which, through it, you 
| hope to be relieved. 
| Next, as to the rubbish of Holywell-street. In 
the very same breath with which you justly ascribe this 
prurient taste to the vicious organization of society, 
| you astound us by regarding it as the symptom of a 
| disease, “ the causes of which we firmly believe are 
to be sought, by the light of present observation, no 
less than of history, in the enervations of peace.” 
Well, then, turn to such of your foreign friends as 
are old enough to recollect the period when France 
was a camp, Europe a slaughter field, and the purity 
of the public, therefore, according to your theory, at 
its maximum, for information as to the state of the 
Paris print shops at that time. If the answer does 
not satisfy you—though I suspect it will—I have it 
in my power to give you some curious illustrations 
of what former history does actually teach us on this 
matter. 

I know I am intruding upon your space, but per- 
mit me to add another word. You begin your article 
with an exclamation:—‘‘How many momentous 
questions would be solved, for the day at least, by a 
good stirring war!’ I pass over the expression 
** for the day at least,’’ reminding me though it does 
of the old heroic practice in medicine, which vir- 
tually removed a present symptom to the certain 
destruction of future health, merely asking you to 
convert your opening’sentence from the exclamatory 
into the interrogatory form, and then to answer it 
yourself. What and how many the momentous 

uestions are which would find a favourable or un- 
avourable issue in war is precisely what we require 
to know. To determine this is the right way of 
grappling with the matter, Will you be good enough 
to attempt it? 

You further observe—‘‘ Present appearances indi- 
cate either a war of Emancipation for Peoples against 
Absolutism, or a war of Northern Absolutism against 
the ultra-civilized degeneracy of Western Europe.” 
Allow me to ask how the two members of the sen- 
tence can stand together? If there be everywhere 
abroad that noble ardour which shall impel Peoples 
to assert their Emancipation against Absolutism, 
where is that “degeneracy”’ which is to tempt 





Sir, —“' The crimes of peace,’’ such was the head- | 


could be sustained against so gentle and respectable | 


ave only to compare the half-pay list of 1851 | 


Northern Absolutism to the attack? Moreover 
what is meant by ‘‘ ultra-civilized degeneracy,” and 
where is it to be found? Even in the capacity for 
martial prowess, which of the bulwarks of Western 
Europe is it that is not in this respect more formidable 
than it ever was? Surely language such as I have 
— belongs to that order of —— which, if 

tly introduced into circulars addressed to Conti- 
nental Democracy, are very unfit to be addressed to 
English Democracy. 

Excuse my bluntness, I have hailed the appear- 
ance of the Leader, and have watched its progress 
with interest. I rejoice in its ability; I love’ its 
Socialism ; I admire its outspoken tone on theology, 
Ihave no great horror of its Democracy, though} 
might perhaps somewhat differ from it as to the 
essential value of political form—and, I may add, 
that here and there I may have done it some trifling 
good. But it is precisely because such are my feel- 
ings towards it, that I deprecate a tone of writing 
which has lately appeared in it—which is derived 
from impositions which I think I can readily trace to 
their source—impositions damaging, as in the article 
I have criticised, to its just reputation for talent, and 
not at all calculated either to advance that cause of 
progress to which I believe it to be sincerely attached, 
or to gain—I speak from some experience here—the 
confidence of those English People to which I pre- 
sume it looks for its support. Amicus, 


THE POWER OF EDUCATION. 
London, August 18, 1851. 

Srr,—In continuation of the subject of my last 
letter, I have to endeavour to make evident what are 
| the errors which have hitherto made the formation 
of a really wise and good character an impossibility, 
and that of an erring and inferior character an in- 
evitabie result ; and what are the principles of demon- 
strable truth and the new science of education, the 
consistent application of which to practice will make 
the attainment of the opposite results an equally 
natural and inevitable consequence. 

Hitherto all education has been conducted under 
the influence of the following suppositions :— 

1, That man is by nature bad, or prone to prefer 
the wrong or evil to the right or good. 

2. That he possesses a ‘free will,’’ or a will of 
which he is himself the primary and sole-exciting 
cause, by which he is able to overrule his natural 
badness at his pleasure, and to make it his pleasure 
| 8o to overrule it; and by or in obedience to which he 
is able to determine, and does determine, the forma- 
tion of his character, his feelings, his convictions, 
and his will or decision to act at his pleasure. 

3. That, as he possesses this free will or indepen- 
dent power to control the formation of his character 
' and his feelings, convictions, and wills, he has merit 
and deserves praise and artificial rewards when his 
character and his feelings, convictions and wills are 
what his fellow-men regard as good; and has de- 
merit and deserves blame and artificial punishments 
when they are what his fellow-men regard as bad, 
(A logical inference from the free-will premises ; al- 
though it is most illogical to attribute to man de- 
merit or desert of blame and punishment for having 
a bad nature, which he cannot be supposed to have 
made by his free will.) 

4, That the attributing of merit and demerit, and 
the employment of praise and blame and of artificial 
rewards and punishments, are useful and necessary 
means to influence to the adoption of that which is 
good in character, feelings, convictions, and will, and 
to the avoidance of that which is evil. (A supposition 
logically inconsistent with the idea that character, 
&e., are produced by the influence of a free and inde- 
pendent will.) 


Now a knowledge of facts makes it evident with 
scientific certainty, that these four suppositions are 
false ; for they are inconsistent with all facts having 
reference to the nature of man and the formation of 
his character, &c. ;—and that any system of education 
of which they form the basis, must be a false system, 
and in a high degree injurious—must effectually pre- 
vent the attainment of rationality, wisdom, consistent 
— and happiness, and must of necessity pro- 

ucea character of irrationality and inferiority, highly 
injurious to its possessor and to society. 

This knowledge makes it evident :— 

1, That man is good by nature, or prone to prefer 
right or good to wrong or evil; for happiness is 
good, and it is natural to man, as to all other sentient 
existences, to desire and pursue happiness. That 
his past errors have arisen from his having been in 
ignorance—an ignorance which he did not make, 
and for which, therefore, he cannot deserve blame, 
and which he would not have retained so long if he 
had previously had the power to discover the truth, 
or if the truth had been made known to him; and 
from his having adopted, in consequence of this 
| ignorance, false ideas of right and wrong, or of that 
which is conducive or detrimental to his happiness ; 
| by which false ideas he has been led into error and 
| evil continally, and—his natural feelings and desires 
having consequently been perverted, or injuriously 
developed, through the false education which these 
errors haye produced—his instinctive preference 0 f 
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the good or beneficial has been transformed practi- 
cally into a preference of that which is bad or inju- 
rious. Hence has arisen the appearance of h s being 
bad by nature; and hence the continual opposition 
to each other of duty, inclination, and interest, 
which will always coincide when man shall be rightly 
educated and placed. 

2. That man does not possess a “ free will 7" but 
that his character and his feelings, convictions and 
will, are effects of causes which, when traced back 
to his earliest existence are found to originate alto- 

her independently of the individual; that there 
7, natural and invariable law of cause and effect or 
antecedent and consequence, in obedience to which 
the compound of qualities, &c., and all the thoughts, 
feelings, and wills of every individual are produced. 

3. That, therefore, man cannot have merit or de- 
merit, or deserve praise or blame or artificial rewards 
or punishments for his character, feelings, convictions, 
wills, or acts, however good or bad they may be. 
Although his qualities, &c., are not the less good or 
bad on this account, nor will he the less experience 
their necessary consequences, which are God's 
natural and inevitable rewards and punishments, and 
most beneficial means to indicate to him that which 
is really good or bad, and to lead him to discover and 
to obtain power over the causes of the good and the 
bad; nor will it be the less necessary, while the 
erroneous system which produces the evil, and while 
the evil which this system has produced, are con- 
tinued, to employ artificial restraints for the protec- 
tion of society and the restraint of evil doers, who 
are the creations and natural punishments of a false 
system of society. 

4, That the attributing of merit and demerit, and 
the employment of praise and blame, and of artificial 
rewards and punishments, are not only unjust and 
inefficient for producing good qualities, feelings, con- 
victions, and wills, but are also in a high degree in- 
jurious, or productive of evil in the character, ideas, 
feelings, wills, and conduct of those who are trained 
under their influence. And that the only rational 
and effectual means to remove evil and to attain good 
in human character, &c., are to remove the causes 
which produce the evil, and to bring into existence 
those which will necessarily generate the good ;—in 
other words, to supersede the erroneous and injurious 
ideas, feelings, practices, and institutions, which 
have emanated from ignorance of the causes of evil 
and of good, by the true and beneficial ideas, feel- 
ings, practices, and institutions, which are in accord- 
ance with a knowledge of those causes. 

The error of the supposition that man possesses an 
independent power over the formation of his charac- 
ter, &c., has long been known to men of acute ob- 
servation and reasoning powers; but at this point 
they have lost the clue of truth, and have failed to 
trace out the endless ramifications of evil which 
necessarily grow out of this false supposition, and 
the luxuriant and delightful growth of beneficial 
results which will emanate from the knowledge of 
the opposite truth when developed and applied to 
practice consistently ; and they have deviated into 
erroneous inferences little, if at all, less injurious than 
the primary error which they had discarded. It was 
reserved for Mr. Owen to discover the momentous 
results which flow from the detection of this error, 
and the true process of the formation of man’s cha- 
racter ; and his great educational experiment at New 
Lanark was the practical application of this discovery 
and demonstration of its truth and importance, and 
the developing of the new and true science of edu- 
cation. 

I will afterwards refer to the mistakes of those who 
fall into error after having detected the primary 
truth, that man has not an independent power over 
the formation of his character, &c.; but, for the 
assistance of those who have not yet perceived this 
appre truth, I will first point out shortly the facts 

'y which it is demonstrated ; for until this primary 
truth is perceived, no rational opiniun on the subject 
of education can be formed. 

I must, however, to avoid extending this letter to 
too great a length, defer this explanation for another. 

Henry Travis. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE SURPLUS MONEY 
OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Barrhead, August 11, 1851. 

Sin,—Allow me through the medium of your 
paper to give publicity to a suggestion on the above 
subject, which appears to me very useful. The 
Exposition was got up for the purpose of extending 
knowledge and taste in relation to the useful and the 
beautiful, especially among the working-classes, but 
it has only approximated towards that purpose, 
Many thousands of able workmen will never see it, 
and the time for seeing by those who are so fortunate 
as to get within, will, in most cases, have been so 
limited as to allow of very partial observation. 

The Crystal Palace will soon be away; but, could 
not the intention of it be very permanently forwarded 
by the Commissioners employing some of the surplus 
money in giving a National Buok upon the subject ? 
Let the best artists be paid to give engravings, wood- 
cuts, and lithographs of all the most ingenious and 








beautiful works, accompanied by letter-press descrip- 
tions by able literary men, Let the book be sold to 
the public, charging for nothing save the paper and 
printing ; it might also be issued in parts, a part on 
each specifically distinct subject, so that each might 
also buy the part best suited to throw light on his 
avocation. ies could be presented gratuitously 
to all the Mechanics’ Institutions. Such an under- 
taking would commemorate the Exposition for ages, 
and bring the shadow of its greatness and grandeur 
round every fireside. I think it well worth con- 
sidering. Yours truly, Tm. 
HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

The weekly return still discovers a high rate of mor- 
tality, though some improvement is observed in the last 
as compared with earlier weeks of this month. The 
deaths in the week ending July 26, were 956; in August 
they rose successively to 1010, 1038, and 1061; and the 
have again declined to 956. In the corresponding wee 
of 1849, when epidemic cholera was raging, the total 
mortality rose to 2456 deaths, more than half of which 
were the consequence of its fatal violence ; in the same 
week of 1847, it rose to 1057; but with these exceptions, 
the number registered last week is higher than in any 
of the corresponding weeks of 1841-50. Of the 956 
persons who died last week, 502 were children under 15 
years of age, 262 were 15 years or older but under 60 
years, and 184 had reached 60 years or upwards; 290 
children, whose deaths are now recorded, had not attained 
one year of age. The births of 772 boys and 683 girls, 
in all 1455 children, were registered in the week. The 
average of six corresponding weeks in 1845-50 was 1281. 











Commercial Afoirs. 


———_—.———_ 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
SATURDAY, 

Consols have varied considerably this week. On Mon- 
day they sunk an eighth, leaving off at 96}. On Tuesday 
they declined to 964; but on Wednesday rose again to 
96} tog. A large sale on Thursday, however, depressed 
them to 95% to 96. Noexplanation of the cause; but 
alleged, ‘‘ among other things,”’ is ‘‘ distrust at the 
political state of Europe.”” Yesterday Consols closed at 
95} to 96. 

The fluctuations of the week have been, Consols from 
963 to 953; Bank Stock, 215 to 216; Exchequer Bills, 
46s. to 49s. premium. 

Foreign stocks have shown a tendency to decline’; 
and were yesterday done as follows :—The Passive Bonds 
(Spanish) were called 5 7 16 to 5 9-16; the active debt 
closing 20% to §, and the Three per Cent. Stock, 374; 
Two-and-a-Half per Cent. Dutch, 59 to 4; the Four per 
Cents., 92 to 4; Danish Three per Cents., 77 to 4; 
Ecuador, 3}; Mexican, 284 to %; Five per Cent, Pe- 
ruvian, 91; the Deferred Bonds, 43j; Five per Cent. 
+ ee 114 to 4; Four-and-a-Half per Cent. do 1014 
to 2. 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, oo. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 16th of August, 1851, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. P 
| Government Debt, 11,015 100 


Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bul- 


Notes issued .... 27,623,190 


liom ...... «+e. ++ 13,589,815 
Silver Bullion .... 33,375 
£27,623,190 £27,623,190 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’Capital,14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Rest 3,288,460 rities (including 


Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) ....ceceee 12,464,216 
uer, Savings’ Other Securities .. 12,884,841 
anks, Commis- | 7,878,040 

sioners of National Gold and Silver 


Debt, and Divi- 
dend Accounts).. 7,161,085 
Other Deposits.... 8,507,179 
Seven-day andother 
BINS occc.ceee eo 1,322,007 


Coin ....ceceeeee 604,634 





34,831,731 34,831,731 
Dated August 28, L851 § M MAXSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Closing Prices.) R 


Satur. | Mond.| Tues. Wedn. Thurs.\ Frid 
Bank Stock....| 215 215g | 215y, 215 3! “el 
3 per Ct. Red .. oat $7 a | 8 97 
3 p. C.Con.Ans. 963 969 (96, 96 
3 p.C. An. 1726.) ——| —— — 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 968 96, 
34 p- Cent. An 982 98 
New 5 per Cts. | —— _— - 
Long Ans. , 1860. eri 7 140o—-|\=—_ 7 
Ind.8t.l0dp.ct.) ——| ——| ——| ——| 260 | — 
Ditto Bonds ..| 57 p | STp| 57p) § 
Ex. Bills, 10007.) —— | 46p/ 46p| 49p_ 
Ditto, 5JU...) 49p| 46 p; 46p Pp 
Ditto, Smal 49p!| 46p| i6p 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 
Austrian5 perCents. 81g | Mexican 4 yas Ch Ace. 28% 
— —— Small. ° 








#3| 
F234 
Ss 


























Belgian Bds., 44 p.Ct. %4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 90 


Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 


Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. 55 | Peruvian 44 per Cents. — 
Chilian 6 per Cents... — Portuguese 5 per Cent. _ 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 104 4 per Cts. 32} 





——— Annuities — 
Russian, 1822, 44 p. Cta. 102) 
Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts, 21 
—— Passive 
—— aS 


Dutch 24 per Cents... 59 
4per Cents... 9% 
Ecuador Bonds pe 

French 5 p.C.An.atParis 94. 

3 p.Cts,, Julyll, 56,50 











SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for Week ending Friday Evening, 
KaILways. Banks, 

Aberdeen oe - A oe = 
Bristol and Exeter .. — | British North American — 
Caledonian oe +» 10}| Colonial ., oe _- 
Eastern Counties eo 5 | Commercial of London,, — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow — | London and Westminster 29 
Great Northern... ., 15} | London Joint Stock .. 184 
Jreat 8. & W.(Ireland) — | Nationalofireland .. — 
Great Western .. N - 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 46; | Provincial ef Ireland .. — 
Lancaster and isle — | Union of Australia ., 35 
Lond., Brighton, &8. Coast — | Union of London «o Kl 
London and Blackwall... 64 MINge. 
London and N.-Western 116 | Bolanos .. oe . = 
Midland .. ee +» 414) Brazilian Im - 
North British ° Ditto, St. John del Rey = 
South-Eastern and Dover — | Cobre oe ee = 
Tene Meni icant ark a eulien Agua 

, Newcas., ck — us' A _ 
York and North Midland — | Canada .. ee o-o-= 

Docks. General Steam .. —_—— 

East and West India .. — | Penins.&OrientalSteam 9 
London .. ee +» — | Royal Mail Steam = 
St. Katharine .. +» — | South Australian o 








CORN EXCHANGE, 

MARK-LANE, August 29.—Our supplies this week are 

small. Weather coldand rainy. Country market rather 

firmer. Whevt quiet at former rates. Oats firm, and 

- ane than last week; Barley, Peas, and Beans un- 
altered. 

Arrivals from August 25 to August 29. 

En lish. 


Irish. Foreign. 
Wheat .. «- 2330 — — 
Barley oe 20 —_ 19,40 
Oats.. oe os 60 —_— 76,20 
Flour .. «. 610 — — 


Sacks, 760; Barrels, 6980. 





GRAIN, Mark-lane, Aug. 29. 
M 





Wheat, R. New 36s. to 38s. aple ....+. 208. to 30s, 
Fine ..6.-++. 39 — 41 White ....0. 24 — 2 
ONE cocccccece 39 — 41 Boilers ...... 236 — 28 
White ...... 41 —42 Beans, Ticks... 26 — 27 
Fine ...... ee — 4 Old ....2.005. 2 — 
Superior New 42 — 46 Indian Corn.... 27 — 28 
, MePETTITTLy 2 — 2 Oats, Feed .... 17 — 18 

Barley . 21 — 22 Fine .... 18 — 19 
Maltin 26 — 28 Poland .. 20 — 21 

Malt, Ord. - 48 — SO Fine 21 —22 

Fine ... - 500 — 52 Potato ., 19 — 20 
Peas, Hog...... 25 — 26 Fine .... 20 — 21 








FLOUR. 


Town-made ...ccccccceecescecseeesecees per Sack 39s, to 426, 










Seconds ...... 0900nngeees ecccccccsees OT == 3D 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship erseees 34 — 37 

Norfoik and Stockton .....sesesceccecccccceceeces SL — 33 
Ae 10a cc cccccs ceccccccccccccce POF 120 — 24 
Canadian ......0se06 evcccce eeccce coeccces +» 20 — 24 
Wheaten Bread, 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Households, 6d. 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
Week EnpiIno Aug. 23. 
Imperial! General Weekly le 
Wheat ..ceeeeeee es 398. 10d. | Rye... ceeccceseeee 278, | 





Barley ....se0++++- 26 8 steeeesece cee 

Oats ceccccccsecces ~ ll ee % il 
Aggregate Aver: of the ee 

Wheat .....+5+ sees Als, Od. | Rye 2... sccecsseecee2T®. Sd. 

Barley .......++ ceove 0 Beans ..... 3 4 

Oats. ccccccece cesece SL 10 | Pens ...ccccccccscceedt? © 





AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 86th of 
August, 1851, is 24s. 44d. per cwt 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND re “ead 
8. a. 


SM°THFIBLD.® 
s. d. 8. d 








s. d, 
Beet... .ccccscccseeeces 2 4to3 2 
Mutton eecccccers 28-3 
Lamb ....... ecccccces 34—4 
Veal ccccccccscccces 24-3 
Pork ..eseeee eanecess 28-40 
* To sink the offal, per 8 1b. 
Heap or CaTTLe AT SMITHFIELD. 
y- Monday. 
Beasts ...ceceeeeee ecececcees ccccccccccescses COND 
SHEEP .ccccccccveces cccccccc SMD cccccccccccencce Ole 
Calves crccccceccesccosecces: TOE cocccccvccserese 383 
PES cocccce coccncnsesoenese 410 rconcccccccssess 395 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 26. 

Bankruprs.—W. Wouns, trading under the style or firm of 
Win. Woods and Co., Gresham-rooms, Basing'all-street, ware- 
houseman, to surrender Sept 3, (ct.8; solicitor, Wr. Saw- 
bridge. Wood-street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. 

—T. WALLIS, the younger, and 5, Wautts, Leeds, linendrapers, 
Sept. 5, Oct. 9; solicitor Mr. Jones, Size-lane, Buck : 

cial assignve, Mr. Whitmore, Ba-inghall-street-—C. C. C. 
Geary, hester, cheesemonger grover, Sept. 5, Oct. 9; 
solicitors, Messrs. Langh»m and Langham, Bartlett » 
Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Whit " “ 

J. E. Norron, Crescent, Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, wine 
merchant, Sept. 5, Oct. 9; solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence, Plews, 
and Boyer, Old are fa Mr. Cannan 
Birchin-lane, Cornhill—J.W1Lpe, Ordsall-lane (and not Ardsall- 
lane, as before advertised), Salf 

solicitor, Mr. Dearden, Pali-mall, Manchester; official assignee, 
Mr. Fraser, George-street, Manchester. 

iday, t 29. 

Banxrupts.—O. Bowen and A. Grnson, Lower Mitcham, 
Surrey, calico printers, to surrender September 13, October 11 ; 
solicitors, Messrs. Linklater and , Charlotte-row, 
Mans‘on-house ; official ee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall- 
chambers, Basinghall-street—J. Granam, Noble-street, ware- 
houseman, September 6, October 11; solicitors, Messrs. Link- 
later and Linklater, Charlotte-row, Man 3 official 
assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basi 
T. Wakerie_p, Cadogan-place and Halkin-' , Chelses, 
silk mercer, September 6, October 11; solicitor, Mr. James, 
St. Thomas-street, South: ass: , Mr. Nicholson 











wark ; official 

Basinghall-street—J. 8. Tunnenx, Wool 
ber 5, October 9; solicitor, Mr. Carttar, : 
assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhill—A. Fg 











834 


Che Leaver. 





[Saturpay, 





Fry, Mile-end-road, chemist, ome. 4, Oct. 10; solicitors, 
Messrs. Jones and Betteley, Brunswick-square ; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-str- et—H. PuILLirs, Milton-street, 








and Wood-street, ( p turers, Sept. 5, 
Oct. 9; solicitor, Mr. Sawbridge, Wood-street, Cheapside ; 
official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhill—C. Bay- 


Livre, Ch . Wiltshire, surgeon, Sept. 11, Oct. 7; 
solicitors, Messrs, Goldney and Fellowes, Chippenham ; official 
assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol—J. Tuomas, Shrewsbury, grocer 
Sept. 9 and 30; solicitors, Messrs. Motteram, Knight, an 
Emmet, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Bir- 
mingham. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
Piay-house Price Nights.—In consequence of the nu- 
merous parties unable to obtain places, arrangements have been 
made.and FOUR MORE FAREWELL NIGHTS will be given 
—on Wednesday, September 3; Thursday, September 4; Friday, 
September 5; and Saturday, September 6 bining the talent 
of all the artistes of Her Majesty's Theatre. Full particulars 
will be announced forthwith. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— CHEAP 
EXCURSION TRAINS to OXFORD, BATH, BRISTOL, 
and CLIFTON.—A Train will leave Paddington on Saturday 
evening, the 6th of September, at Six o’Clock for Oxford, return- 
ing from thence on Monday morning, the 8th of September, at 
half-paet Fight o’Clock. 
Fares there and back :—First Class, 6s.; Closed Carriages, 
3s. 6d, No luggage allowed exceeding a carpet bag. 














On cunday, the 7th of September, a Train will leave Padding- | 


ton at a Quarter before Eight o’Clock in the morning, for Bath 
and Bristol, returning the same evening from Bristol at 6.30, and 
Bath at Seven o’Clock. 

Fares, to Bath and back :—First Class, 92.; Closed Carriages, 
Sa.; dittoto Bristol and back :—First Class, 10s.; Closed 
Curriages, 6s. 

Tickets for the last-mentioned Train may be obtained pre- 
viously at the Paddington Station; 27, King street, Cheapside, 
and 449, West Strand. Passengers having luggage will only be 
conveyed at the ordinary fares. 


EW JERUSALEM CHURCH.—At a 

PUBLIC MEETING of the Members of this Church 

held at Freemasons'-hall, on Tuesday, August 19, 1#51, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were Fee i adopted :— 

1. That while the success which h 
to unite all nations in a friendly competition in the industrial 
arts should be regarded with sincere satisfaction, it is highly 
desirable that men should be able to meet on the higher ground 
of genuine Christianity, and unite in promoting “ peace on 
earth, and goodwill towards men.” 

2. That the chief obstacle to this great consummation arises 
from faith having been exalted above love or charity, and made 
the test of Christian fellowship, in consequence of which the 
Church has been divided into numerous conflicting sects; and 
that the principles of the New Church, in which charity has the 
supremacy, are alone capable of uniting mankind in the bond of 
Christian brotherhood, and making the Church truly catholic 

and universal, 

3. That this ean be effected by the New Church, because it is 
not a new sect, but anew dispensation, predicted in the Reve- 
lation onder the figure of the Holy City, New Jerusaiem, coming 
down from God out of Heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her bnsband. 

4. That in the New Church the doctrines of Christianity are 
restored to their primitive purity,and that these doctrines, sum- 
marily, are aa follows :— 

1. That God is one in essence and in person, in whom is a 
trinity of essentials, like soul, body, and operation in man; and 
that this God is the Lord and Saviour Jesus Cliist, who is 
Jehovah in a glorified human form. 

2. That salvation from the Lord is effected by ihe union of 
charity, faith, and good works ; charity to renew the heart, 
faith to enlighten the understanding, and good works to 
embody these principles in a life of usefulness to man, and 
glory to God. 

3. That immediately on the death of the body man enters the 
eternal world, and is judged according to his works—to Heaven 
if he has done good, to Iell if he has done evil, 

4. That the Seriptures are the only fountain of truth, and the 
ultimate authority in matters of faith, 

5. That one of the distinguishing features of the new dis- 
yensation is the —— of the spiritual sense of the Holy 

Vord, by which is manifested the second coming of the Lord; 

thit this opening is effected by a restored knowledge of the 
science of correspondences, or the mutual relation, established 
at creation between things spiritual and things natural, 
according to which the Seriptures are written, and by which 
the word and the works of God are in such intimate connection 
and perfect harmony with each other that true science and true 
theology must ever go band in hand. 

6. That since the period of the second advent of tne Lord and 
the commeneement of the New Church, effects so extraordinary 
as to be indicative of a new era, have been observable in the 
nature! world, iv the progress of civil liberty, the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the artvancement of science, which, while they 
are ffect» from a spiritual cause, are the precursors of moral 
and spiritual improvement. 

7. Tha, in accordance with Divine order, the Lord, who 
effects his purposes by human instrumentality, has effected the 
commencement of his New Church by the instrumentality of 
a man whose mind he enlightened to understand and teach the 
true Christian doctrines and the internal sense of the word, and 
whose spiritual sight he opened to aee, that he might declare the 
state of the blessed in Heaven, and of the miserabl~ in Hell; 
that, therefore, the Memvera of the New Church earnestly 
recommend the theological writings of this eminent servant of 
the Lord, Finanuel Swedenborg, to the attention of men of all 
crerds, as containing the most t li es reepect- 
ing the eternal w orld and state, and the most exalted views of 
Divine truth, and as being at once joual, philosophical, and 
scriptural. J. H. SMITHSON, Chairman, 


ah HE BEST WELLINGTON BOOTS made 
to order, 2\8, per pair. 

HENRY LATIMER, 29, Bishopsgate-street Without, re- 
spectfully requests the attention of the Public to the above very 
important announcement, 

llis Wellington Boots made to order at 21s, cahnot be sure 
passed either in shape, make, or quality, 


(Cocoa is a nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stavee, contains a bland oil, ‘The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it ie lees liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. a ere | these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such a union is presented in the 
Cocoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in — dependent upon the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 

JA ES EPPS, Hom thie Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, and $2, Old Broad-street, City, London, 




















as attended the endeavour | 


MUSEMENT AND _ INSTRUCTION. — 
The public are admitted, without charge, to the British 
Museum, National Gallery, East India Company’s Museum, 
London Missionary Society’s Museum, and to the Splendid Ex- 
hibition of Art and Industry, on view from 8 in the morning till 
8 at night, at Benetfink and Company’s Emporium for Furnish- 
ing Ironmongery, 89 and 90, Cheapside, London. The splendid 
stock comprises every variety of Electro-plated Wares, Chande- 
liers, Lamps, Tea-urns, Tea-trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, 
Baths, Stoves, Fire-irons; in short, every requisite either for 
the Mansion or the Cottage. 

At this establishment you cannot be deceived, because every 
article is marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be 
offered only by ahouse whose gross sales are so enormous as to 
enable thein to sell the best articles at 19 or 15 per cent. less than 
any other house in the kingdom, That we can furnish a man- 
sion, is demonstrated by the continued patronage of the nobility 
and gentry ; and to prove that we can also suit the necessary and 
| jadicious economy of those moving in a more humble sphere, 

we are enabled actually to furnish an eight-roomed house for 
£5, and the articles, too, of the best quality and workmanship. 
This may appear incredible; but as we are the largest buyers 
of iron goods, to say nothing of those of our own manufacture, 
in London, we can do it, and subjoin a list of the requisites :— 
1 Hall-lamp 10 
1 Umbrella-stand oe ee os oe 
1 Bronzed Dining-room Fender and Standards 
1 Set of Polished Steel Fire-irons 
1 Brass Toast-stand 
1 Fire-guard oo oe ee eo es 
1 Bronzed and Polished Steel Scroll Fender 
1 Set Polished Steel Fire-irons, Bright Pan 
1 Ornamented Japanned Scuttle and Scoop 
1 a ~ Bed-room Fender and Polished Steel 
rons. es as oe oe oe 
2 Bed-room Fenders, and 2 Sets of Fire-irons 

Set of Four Block-tin Dish Covers 
1 Bread- grater, 6d., Tin Candlestick, 9d, 
i Teaketile, 2s, 6d., | Gridiron, ls. 

1 Frying-pan, ls., 1 Meat-chopper, Is. 6d, 
1 Coffeepot, Is., 1 Colander, 1s, 

1 Dust-pan, 6d., | Fish-kettle, 4s. 
1 Fish-slice, 6d., 1 Flour-box, Sd. 
1 Pepper-box oo oe 
3 Tinned Iron Saucepans oe ee oe 
1 Oval Boiling-pot, Sz, 8d., 1 Set of Skewers, 4d. 
3 Spoons, 9d., Tea-pot and Tray, 3s. 
Toasting-fork 





- 
* - 
oe * 


- - - 


coccoeseccessee® escoccsoos 
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on o. -* a on 


£5 0 0 

NoOTE.—Any one or more of the articles may be selected at the 

above prices. And all ordera for £5 and upwards will be for- 

warded free to any partof the kingdom. Note, therefore, the 

address, BENETEFINK and Co., 89 and 90, Cheapside, London ; 

and if you are about to furnish, and want to buy economically 
and tastefully visit this establishment. 





CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT THE 
SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 
| PBEVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTETIIE 
PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
| Trustees—Ecdward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 
| tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors). 
| Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 

Central Establishment —76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq, London, 
| Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland- 
| place, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 
| 
| 


The agency is instituted for a period of 100 years, 

Its objects are to counteract the system of adulteration and 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agents for the 
consumers in purchasing the articles for their consumption, and 
for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 
progress of the principle of Association; to find employment for 
codperative associations by the collection of orders to be exe- 
cuted under especial guarantee to the customers. 

A commercial firm, acting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 
carrying out these objects according tolaw. The agency con- 
sists, therefore, of trustees, contributors, subscriberz, and a 
commercial partnership. 

The capital required for the wholesale and retail business 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributors, 
no express call is made at present, either for contributions or 
subscriptions. The capital will be further increased after the 
public have been made acquainted with the objects of the in- 
stitution, and have experienced its mode of dealing. 

Customers, after three months’ regular dealing, are entitled to 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amount of their trans- 
actions by the council of the ageucy, cousisting of the trustees 
and partners, 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, profits, and bonuses 
returned to contributors, subscribers, and regular customers, 
the general profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote coUperative associations, 


Business transacted wholesale and retail. Subscribers, Coipe- 
rative Stores, Working Men's Associations, Regular Customers, 
and the Public supplied. 

The Agency iutend hereafter to undertake the execution of 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce; their operations 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, and 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a SPECIMEN of what can be done with 
the support of codperative customers, 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part of 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the bencfit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by post 
to parties forwarding four stamps. 

Particulars of the nature and objecis of the Central Codpera- 
tive Agency, with a Digest of the Deed of Setuement, are to be 
found in the printed report of a meeting held atthe Central Office 
of the Agency. To be sent by post to parties forwarding four 
stainps. 

A list of articles with the wholesale prices for Codperative 
Stores, and a detailed Catalogue for private customers, will also 
be sent by post on payment of one postage stamp for the Whole- 
sale List, and two for the Catalogue, 

Particulars, Rules, List, and Catalogue will be forwarded im- 
mediately on receipt of ten postage stamps. 

All communications to be addressed to MM. Lechevalier, 
Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Central-office, 76, Charlotie- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 


*®,* ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDERS, PRINTERS, 
BAKERS, TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN— 
CAN BE SENT THROUGH THE AGENCY, AND WILL 





RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, 


|QTEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 
Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveya 

and of the aditional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &e, The Company book ; gers, and prod : 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS ‘ALe 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG “a 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the ‘204 
of ae month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the 
month. 

One of the Company's first-class steamers will, how 
despatched from Southampton for Alexandria, as an 
on the 3rd of September and 3rd of November n 
alternate months thereafter, in combination with e 
to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th of August and 20th of Oc. 
tober. Passengers may be booked, and goods and parcels fore 
warded by these extra steamers to or from SOU HAMPTON 
aLskar DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and Cal. 


BOMBAY.—The Company will also despatch from Bombay, 
about the lst of September next, and of every alternate month 
thereafter, a first-class steam-ship for Aden, to meet there the 
extra ship between Calcutta and Suez; and at Alexandria one of 
the Company's steam-ships will receive the passengers, parcels 
and goods, and convey them to Southampton, ca'ling at Malta 
and Gibraltar. 

But passengers, parcels, and goods for BOMBAY and 
WESTERN INDIA will be conveyed throughout from South. 
ampton in the mail steamers, leaving Southampton on the 20th 
of October, and of alternate months thereafter, and the cor. 
responding veasels from Suez to Aden, at which latter port a 
steam-ship of the Company will be in waiting to embark and 
convey them to Bombay. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company's 
steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Company's steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th ot 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month, 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. 

SYAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month, 

N.L. Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffs of the Company’s recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 
plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at the 
Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Oriental. 
place, Southampton, 





ever, be 
extra ship, 
ext, and of 
xtra steamers, 





ERVOUSNESS, and all its attendant miseries 
and distressing symptoms, positively CURED, without 
the least inconvenience or danger to the most delicate constitu. 
tion, by a new and infallible remedy; guaranteed to effect a pere 
fect cure in the most inveterate case; even in cases of complete 
prostration of nervous energy its success is certain. Dr, 
ALFRED Beaumont, M.D., M.R.C.S., and Consulting Physician, 
having long used it in his privase practice without a single ine 
stance of failure, begs to offer it tothe Public, from benevo- 
lence rather than gain; and will send it carriage free, with full 
directions, upon receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, addresed 
to him at 6, Beaufort-street, Strand, London, 
EAFNESS—SINGING in the KARS.— 
Extraordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
pronounced incurable by the Faculty. Even in cases of total 
deafness, which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
guaranteed without pain or operation, by a newly discovered 
and infallible mode of treatment, discovered and practised only 
by Dr. FRANCIS, Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
King’s Cross, London. Dr. F. bas applied this new treatment 
in the presence of and on several of the most eminent medical 
men of the day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 
effect. All martyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
mediately consult Dr. Francis, as none need now despair, howe 
ever bad theircase, Hours ef consultation daily from Eleven till 
Four, and Six till Nine. Country patients, stating their case 
by letter, will receive the means of cure per post, with such 
advice and directions as are guaranteed to render failure ime 
possible. 


RKWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
STION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids, 1s, each; by post, ls. Gd. 
HAL TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID, 
** Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over and careless 
feeding, &c.‘ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day. and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE, | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
** Jucunde Vivere.” 

ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HAZ MORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Kemoval, 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Munn, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve; evenings, seven till nine. 





RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY AND PERMANENTLY 
CURED WITHOUT A TRUBS. 

R. GUTHREY still continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming come 
plaint, which has never failed in effecting a perfect cure, Itis 
applicable to every variety of Single and Double Rupture, in male 
or female of any age, however bad or long standing; is easy aud 
painlese in app ication, causing no incunrenience or confinement, 
&e.; and will be sent, free by post, to any part of the kingdom, 
wiih full instructions, rendering fsilure impossible, on receipt 
Seven Shillings in postage stamps; or by post-office order, 

payable at the Gray’s-inn-road Office. . 

Appxress.—Henry Guthrey, M.D., 6, Ampton-street, Gray's 
inn-road, Landon. At home, for consultation daily, from Eleven 
till One, mornings, and Five till Seven, evenings, Sundays eX 
cepted. 

A great number of old trusses and testimonials have been left 
behind by persons cured, as trophies of the success of his remedy, 
which may be seen by any sufferer. 

DEAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD, EARS, &e. 

Dr. Gutbrey’s remedy for deafuess, &c., Capea wee | restores 
hearing, enabling the patient in a few days to hear the ticking 
of a watch, even in cases where the deafness has existed 
many years from any cause whatever, and has been successful 
in hundreds of cases where instruments and surgical assistance 
have failed in giving relief. It removes all those distressing 
noises in the head and ears, and by its occasional use will pree 
vent deafness occurring again at any future period. 

The remedy, which is simple in application, will be sent free 
by post, with full instructions, on receipt of Seven Shillings 1m 

stage stamps, or by post-office order, payable at the Gray s- 
nn-road Office, addressed to Dr, Guthrey, 6, Ampton-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, London, where he may be consulted daily from 





Eleven till One, and Five till Seven, Sundays excepted, 
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CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— An extraordi- 


nary CuRE of ScROFULA or Kino’s Evi. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALLivay, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 
sor HOLLOWAY. 

= gaa eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flicted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which, after a 
short time. broke out into an Ulcer, An eminent medical man 
pronounced it as a very bad case of Scrotula, and prescribed for 
a considerable time without effect. _ The disease then for four 
ears went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- | 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that | 
limb were taken: off, it would be then even impossible to” sub- | 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give | 
r Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- | 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and | 


the lischarge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at | 





the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to the 


the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and | 


astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
testify to the truth of this miraculous case. Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
1 consider that I should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderful cure, effected by your medi- 
eines, after every other means had failed. J. H. ALLIDAyY.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at ls. I4d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 1!s., 228,, and 33s.each. There is a very considerable 
saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each pot or box. 








A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 


of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
mente for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 
Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, i in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to tae, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 





ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 38. and 5s.each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, 


FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of gm! in King's College, London. 
« Cave made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) “ Joserpu HENry GREEN. 

* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S8., one of tne Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. | 

“ New-street, April 13, 1835." 

*,* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the | 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ George FRANKS 
Black friare-road "—being attached to each. | 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT AND) 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIOS, 

EYEBROWS, &c, ?—Of all the Preparations that have been in- | 
troduced for reproducing, nourishing, beautifying, and pre- | 
serving the human the Human Hair, none have gained such a | 
world-wide celebrity and immense sale as MISS DEAN’S CRI- 
NILENE. It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Mons- | 
tachios, Eyebrows, &c., in three or four weeks, with the utmost | 
aaa and will be found eminently successful in nourish- 
ing, curling, and beautifying the hair, and checking greyness in 
all its stages, strengthening weak hair, preventing its falling off, 
&e. For the reproduction of hair in baldness, from 
whatever cause, and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never 
having failed. For Children it is indispensable, forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of hair. One trial is solicited to 
prove the fact. It is an elegantly scented perparation, and 
will be sent (post-free) on receipt of Twenty-four Postage 
Stamps, by Miss DEAN, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, 
London. 


AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“T constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It restored 
my hair perfectly."—Mrs. Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

“T have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene.”—Mr.Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea. 

rofessor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says :—‘“‘It is per- 
fectly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is delicate 
and very persistent.” 

For the SKIN and COMPLEXION.—MISS DEAN’S 
BODONTICTO.—A purely vegetable Preparation, distin- 
guished for its extremely Biand, purifying, and soothing effects 
on the Skin; while by its peculiar action on the pores and minute 
secretory vessels, it expels all impurities from the surface, allays 
any t y to infi tion, and thus effectually and perma- 
ame A pete all tan, pimples, freckles, small-pox marks, red- 
ness, k spots, and other eruptions and discolourations. The 
radient bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the softness, delicacy, 
and whiteness which it induces on the hands and arms, render 
it indispensable to every Toilette. To Ladies during the period 

nursing, and as a wash for infants, it cannot be too strong] 
recommended. Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay all 
irritation and tenderness of the skin, sonlae it soft, smooth, and 
Pleasant. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle, sent directly by Mr, Dean, on 
receipt of 42 postage stamps. 

PURE LIQUID HAIR DYE.—MISS DEAN'S TEINTNOIR. 
~A perfect and efficient Dye discovered by an eminent operative 
chemist. It is a pure liquid that changes any coloured hair in 
three minutes to any shade required, from fight auburn to jet 
black, so beautifully natural as to defy detection; it does not 
stain the skin, is most easily applied, and is free from any objec- 
tionable quality. It needs only to be used once, pro ucing a 
— dye. Price 3s, 6d. per bottle, sent post free by Miss 

» on receipt of 48 postage-stamps. Address—Miss Emily 
Dean, 48, Liverpool-sireet, King’s-cross, London, 











Just published, price 2s. 6d., 
Howarp on the LOSS of TEETH.—A new 
invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro- 
duced hd Mr. Howard, consisting of an er new description 
of Artificial Teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, combining ca- 
pillary attraction and atmospheric piessure, without springs, 
wires, or ligatures, They will never ehange colour or i 
and will be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. 
This method does not a the extraction of any teeth or 
roots, or any painful operation, The invention is of importance 
to many persons, and those who are interested in it should read 
this treatise. 
London : Simpkin and Marshall, and all Booksellers; or of the 
Author, Thomas Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17 George-street, 
Hanover-square, 





RUPTURES “EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
EAD the following TESTIMONIALS, 


selected from many hundreds in the i ° 
hy pea y possession of Dr 
“| am happy to inform you that my rupture is quite cured.”— 
Rev. H. Berbice, May 17, 1851. ‘* My rupture has never ap- 
peared since. I consider it a miracle to be cured, after suffer- 
ing twenty years.’’—J. Ede, Esq., June 2, 1851. “ I have much 
pleasure in adding my testimony to the success of your re- 
medy.”—Mrs. Sutton, June 1, 185]. 
“‘A respected correspondent desires to call the attention of 
such of our readers as are his fellow-sufferers to an announce- 
ment in our advertising columns, emanating from Dr. Barker. 
Of this gentleman’s ability in treating ruptures, our correspond 
ent speaks in the highest terms, having availed himself of the 
same, and thereby tested the superiority of his method of treat- 
ment over any other extant, all of which he has tried to no 
purpose. He feels assured that whoever is so afflicted will find 
a cure by paying Dr. Barker a visit, his method being, as our 
correspondent bel + beyond improvement.” The above 
appeared in the Tablet of Saturday, September 29, 1849. 

Dr. BARKER still continues to supply the afflicted with 
his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
a success of which for many years past renders any 
urther comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless in use, 
causing no inconvenience or fi t, and is applicabl 
to every variety of single or double Rupture, however bad or 
aos standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, with 
full instructions for use, will be sent post free to any part 
of the kingdom, on receipt of 7s. in post stamps, or Post- 
office order, by Dr. ALFRED BARKER, a tenedcenn, 
King’s-cross, London, where he may be consu'ted daily from 
ten till one mornings, and five till eight evenings (Sundays ex- 
cepted). Post-office orders to be made payable at the Battle- 
bridge Post-office. A great number of testimonials and trusses 

















| have been left behind by persons cured, as trophies of the 


Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- | Success of this remedy. 


DEAFNESS, SINGING NOISES in the HEAD and EARS, 
EFFECTUALLY CURED.—Dr. Barker’s remedy permanently 
restores hearing in all cases, in infancy or old age, | een bad 
or long-standing, even where the Faculty has pronounced it in- 
curable. It removes all those distressing noises in the head and 
ears resulting from deafness or nervousness, and enables all 
sufferers, however bad, to hear the ticking of a watch in afew 
days. The remedy, which is easy in application, will be sent 
free on receipt of 7s., in postage stamps, or Post-office order, by 
Dr. ALFRED BARKER, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, Lon- 
don. Consultations daily from ten till one and fiive till eight 
(Sundays excepted). A cure in every case is guaranteed. 

“Your remedy entirely cured my deafness after all other 
means had failed."—Rev. H. Smith. “It quite cured the 
distracting noises in my head."—Mrs. Eames. “I had been 


| deaf eleven years, and can now hear perfectly.”—Dr. A. James. 





ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 

FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head-Office, No. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Branch-Office, No. 10, Regent-street. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.K.S. 

This Corporation has effected Assurances on Lives for a 
period of One Hundred and Thirty Years. 

The Expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed 
by the Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund, 

Fire Insurances effected at Moderate Rates upon every de- 

scription of Property, 
Marine Insurances at the Current premiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 





‘NT ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 


DiRgcTORS. 
Samuel Driver, Esq. Thomas Littledale, Eeq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. Edward Lomax, Esq. 


Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 

Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured,— Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. Ff. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager. 


TP BAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Every description of Life A 

Loans granted on personal and other securities. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an éxpla- 
nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor- 
mation and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices. 

Parties desirous of reacoge Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to icate with the § tary. 

By order of the Board, THOMAS H, BAYLIS. 

Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London. 


IMPORTANT TO LIFE ASSURERS, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Completely Registered and Incorporated. 
Capital £50,000 in 10,000 shares of £5 each. 
Depos t £1 per share. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Hinde Palmer, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 
William Anthony Parneli, Eeq.| John Poole, Esq. 

Persons assured in this Office to the extent of £300 and up- 
wards on the participating scale, or holders of five shares and 
upwards, will be entitled to nominate scholars to the endowed 
schools of the Society. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Society. 

Applications for agencies requested. 

By order of the Board, J. W.SPRAGUE, Manager, 


Samuel Miller, Esq. 
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ATHENEUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


30, Sackville-street, London. 
Established for the Assurance of the Lives of Authors, Painters. 


Sculptors, Musicians, persons connected with ev Art and 
Science, and the Public erally. = 
I by Act of Parliament. 


neorpo 
Capital, £100,000, in shares of £1 each, to be paid up in full, 
With Power to increase to a Million. 

The following are some of the peculiar advantages of this 
a 

Entirely new tables based on the latest data. 

Policies once granted are absolutely INDISPUTABLE on any 
ground whatever, and payable IMMEDIATELY after satisfac- 
7“ — of death. 

form of policy granted at the option of the assured, and at 
the same rates of premium, made payable to holder, thus afford- 
ing to all an immediately available security for money without 
the delay, trouble, and expense of an assignment in the usual 
way, or any exposure of the private affairs or transactions of the 
assured. HENRY SUTTON, Manager. 


ROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree to 
all its b ts and advant 








Capital—Two HuNpReD AND Firty THOUSAND PounpDs, 
Chairman—Major Henry Stoners, LL.B. 
Deputy Chairman—James ANDREW DuruHaM, Esq. 
Wit upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders, 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, by 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the Company :— 

1st.—For the relief of and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows and 
orphans. 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 

assured or not, their widows and orphans, ther with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate, 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) 
hintedinal -Betande | Raktee tens of Good Hope—and the 
British North American Colonies. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, in- 
sanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 
rates. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents, 

Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 

Age—20 £1 10 9 Age—40 £2 13 6 
300 «£1 (19 6 50 «623 (18 6 

Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had 
at the offices ofthe Company, or any of their agents. 

Applications for agencies requested, 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 

Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 

RECIPROCAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

32, Great Coram-street, Russell-square. 
Capital—£100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each, 
Deposit, 10s. per Share. 

One-tenth of the profits of the Company will form a fund for 
the relief of om and distressed Shareholders and Members, their 
Widows aud Orphans. 


T. A. Knight, Esq. J. Moseley, Esq., B.C.L. 
R. Marshall, Esq., M.A. Reverend C. Owen, M.A, 
F. C. Skey, Esq., F.R.8. 

This Company is established for the purpose of bringing the 
benefits of Life Assurance within the reach of all classes, and 
with this view its details have been most carefully considered, 
so as to afford every facility and advantage consistent with 
safety. Three-fifths of the Profits being annually divided among 
those members who have paid five annual premiums 

TheB of the Company emb Assurances, Annuities, 
and Endowments of every kind; also Annuities payable During 
Sickness ; A of I holds, Copyholds, aud other 
Terminable Interests ; and Guarantee Assurances for the 
Fidelity of persons in places of Trust. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS, 

Policies will be granted for any sum as low as £5. 

No Policy Stamp, Entrance Fee, or other charge, except the 

Premium. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of actual fraud. 

Diseased and Declined Lives assured at equitable and mode- 

rate rates. ; 

Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Monthly if desired, 

Half the Premium, for the first seven years, may remain 

unpaid, 

Every Rirther information may be had on application to the 
Actuary and Resident Director. 





TRUSTEES. 














RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
Tue RAILWAY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(incorporated under the 7 and8 Vic., cap. 110), capital £100,000, 
grants assurances against loss of life or — injury from 
railway accident, upon the payment of a single premium, which 
covers an assurance forthe whole of life. The following are the 
rates of premium:—For every policy of £100, 5s.; for £500, 
£1 58. ; for £1000, £2 28. ; for £2000, £4 4s. 


Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded free on application to 
5, St, James’s-street, London, W. W. WILLIAMS, Sec. 





yee LONDON NECROPOLIS AND 
NATIONAI, MAUSOLEUM COMPANY. 
Capital £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10. 
Calle not to exceed £2 Share, with one month’s notice, 
(Provinonally registered.) 
TRUSTEES, 
Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
William John Evelyn, Esq., M.P. 

This Company is established for the purpose of affording a Me- 
tropolitan and National Necropolis, at such a distance from the 
metropolis as public health and convenience require, upon a 
scale of magnitude commensurate with the annual mortality of a 
rapidly increasing population, and capable of meeting the exi- 
gencies of unwonted visitations of disease. 

For prospectuses and forms of application for shares, apply 
to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, No. 16a, Great 

street, Westminster; to the Solicitors, Messrs, Coombe 
and Nickoll,3, Bridge-street, Westminster; and Alexander Dobie, 
Esq., 2, Lancaster-place, Strand ; or to Messrs. Hichens and Hare 
rison, Stock and Share Brokers, is, Threadneedle-street, City, 

No applications received after the 15th of September nexte 


RICHARD CHURCHILL, Secretary. 
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The Leader. 





[Saturpay, Ava. 30, 185]. 





This day is published, price 7d., Part IX. of 
THE COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
RITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
Contai the continuation of “‘ MEN OF CHA- 
RACTER.” The First Volume, containing “ ST. GILES AND 
8T. JAMES,” is now ready, price 4s. in cluth. 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH. 
This day is published, price 1s., the Third Number of 
M N T Hi. 


Subjects Manners, Home and Fo- 
By Abert SmiTH. Illustrated by 





RE, 
A View of png 
reign, Social and General. 
Jobn Leech. 
Published at the Office of ‘The Month,” No. 3, Whitefriars- 
street. ° 
By the Author of “The Comic History of England,” 
This day is published, price One Shilling, with a coloured 
Engraving and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech, 
THE FIFTH NUMBER OF 
HE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 
For the Use and Amusement of Schools and Families. 
Bradbury and Evans, Il, Bouverie-street. 








Octavo, 2s. 
RANSPORTATION NOT NECESSARY. 
By C. B. AppeRiey, M P. 

“ This is the title of an admidable treatise, of little bulk, with 
whieh Mr. Adderley, the Conservative Member for North Staf- 
fordshire, has occupied a portion of his autumnal leisure. Its 

hilosophy is only too sound, its sentiment too elevated, for 
minediate success. The thoroughness of the reasoning, the 
transparent good sense and practical drift of the argument, will 
be apt to militate against its influence upon those to whom it is 
directed—the Executive and the Legislature, It speaks a higher 
language than the patois current in the Commons of our day; 
and it aims at a class of statesmanship, which in its largeness 
would seem to have declined, and at last fairly expired.” — 

Spectator. 

London: John W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by Post, 3s., contains :— 

1. Rome and italy, from 1815 to 1850. 

2. English Synonyms. 

3. Crebillon, the French Zschylus. 

4, Sketches of American Society. By a New Yorker.—A Coun- 

try Gentleman at Home, 

5. Episodes of Insect | ife, 

6. The Revelations of a Common-Place Man. 

7. Memoir of Bishop Copleston, 

8. The Age of Veneer.—The Science of Deception. 

9. Notes on the Newspaper Stamp. 

London: John W, Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Part III. 


Just published, in post 8vo., price 9s., cloth, 


OLDEN DREAMS and WAKING 
REALITIES; being the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker in 
California and the Pacific Islands. By WiLLIAM SHaw, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, in post Svo., price 4s., cloth, 


DUCATION AS A MEANS OF 

PREVENTING DESTITUTION; with exemplifications 
from the teaching of the conditions of well being, and the 
— and applications of Economival Science at the Birk- 
veck Schools. Prefaced by a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Joho Russell, M.P.) By Witutam Exwis, Author of the * Out- 
lines of Social Economy,” &c. &c. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Vols. I, and I. now ready, elegantly bound in ultramarine cloth, 
gilt edges, price 6s, each. 


IRLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S 
HEROINES, A Series of Fifteen Tales. By Mary Cow- 
DEN CLARKE. Published monthly, in One Shilling Books, each 
containing a complete Story, Each Volume contains Five Stories. 
No, X. now ready, 
Smith and Co., 136, Strand; and Simptin and Co., Stationers’- 
hall-court. 


“HORACE MANN ON LIFE, l2mo. 6d. 
FEW THOUGHTS for a Young Man when 


Entering upon Life: a Lecture delivered before the Boston 
Mercantile Association on its 29th Anniversary. By Horace 
MANN, the First Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation. Also, . 

SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
1. The Merchant.--2. The Lawyer.—3, The Mechanic. 
Mrs. TUTHILL. ILYmo, 3s. 6d. each, 
London: Thomas Delf, American Literary Agency, 12, Pater- 
noster-row. 


By 


Just ready, price 2d, 
HE CHARGE of TERRORISM in ROME 
during the Government of the Republic re‘uted by Facts 
and Documents (the Documents furnished by Mr. MAZZIN1I). 
Being Tract, No. 2, of “ The SOCLETY of the FRIENDS of 
ITALY.” 


Already published by the Society, f 

An ADDRESS to the PUBLIC on the Italian 
Question, price 2d. 

Tract, No. 1, “ NON-INTERVENTION,” price ld, 

To be had of W. Kent and Co,, Paternoster-row ; Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange ; C. Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street Without; 
and all Booksellers. Also at the Society's Offices, 10, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, 


HE APPLICATION of ASSOCIATIVE 
PRINCIPLES and METHODS to AGRICULTURE: A 
Lecture, delivered on Behalf of the Society for Promoting 
Working-Men’s Associations, on Wednesday, May 28,1851. By 
the Reverend Cuaxies Kinesey, Jun., Rector of Eversley. 
London: Published by John James Bezer, at the Office of the 

“ Christian Socialist,” 183, Fleet-strect. 

Just published, 

THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 

CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 
Containing th y means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places :—The Centra. 
Orrice, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitaroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street ; the Manchester Branch, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 
ciety for Promotin: Working-Men's Associations, 183, Fleet- 


fuaee cape if personal application; if by letter, one 








NEW PUBL 











ICATIONS. 


In the press, and will be published in a few days, Number One of 


CHAPMAN’S LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE 
SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 


By WILLIAM WARE, 
Author of “ Zenobia,” “ Letters from Palmyra,” “‘ Aurelian,” &c. &ce. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, 


STRAND, LONDON. 





R. RICHARD DOYLE’S PANORAMA | 
of an OVERLAND JOURNEY to the GREAT EXHI- 
TION is now ready at every Bookseller's and every Railway Sta- | 
tion in the kingdom. Price 3s. plain; or 5s. coloured. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





THE SECRET of BEAUTY, or LADIES’. 
COMPANION TO THE TOILET. 


“ Every lady in the land ought to be in possession of this gem 
ofa book."— Vide Times. 


Sent postage free for twelve stamps, by E. Guodall, Mr. Rudd's, | 
(52, Strand, 100 valuable Recipes. 





Publishing by B. D. Cousins, Helmet-court, 3374 Strand, London, 


SSAYS on the HUMAN CHARACTER. 


By Ronert Owen. Price ls. Post-free, ls. 4d. 


The AGE OF REASON, by Tuomas Parne. 
Price ls, stitched; post-free la. dd. ; or neatly bound for 2s. poste 
ree, 


The THEOLOGICAL WORKS of Tuomas 
PAINE; including the AGE OF REASON. Neatly bound 4s., 
post-free, 


GOOD SENSE; or, NATURAL IDEAS opposed 
to IDEAS that «re SUPERNATURAL, Translated from the 
Bon Sens of the Cure Mestigek. Bound and lettered, price 2s. 
post-free. ‘The same, stitched in a neat wrapper for ls,; if by 
post Is. 41. 

The TRUE ORIGIN, OBJECT, and ORGANI- 
ZATION of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Translated from 
the French of Francots Duruts, by CHARLES SOUTHWELL. 
Price Is., if by post, is.4dd. Postage stamps may be remitted 
to the above name and address, 


SIX LECTURES on CHARITY. 


Owen. Price 6d., if by post, Sd. 
\ ORKS PUBLISHED sy E. APPLEYARD, | 
86, FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 
Now Publishing, in Penny Weekly Numbers, and Monthly } 
Parts at Sixpence, beautifully Illustrated, 
THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN! Being Authentic Narra- 
tives of Remarkable and Affecting Disasters upon the Deep; 


—————— 


By Ronerr | 









also Wonderful and Daring Adventures by Land. Noa, 1 to | 
6 are now ready: also Part I. 
WORKS COMPLETE, s. a, 
THE WANDERING JEW, 86 Engravings . 9 0} 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 53 Engravings * - 40 
ATAR-GULL, and PAULA MONTTI, 19 Engravings s =.% | 
MARTIN THE POUNDLING, 51 Engravings. ; - 40 
THE WIDOW’'S WALK, 19 Engravings . ° - 2 0 
THE SLAVE KING, I7 Engravings . ° . ° - 2 6 
THE SIN OF M. ANTOINE, 1! Engravings . ° - 2 6 
OTTAWAH, 22 Engravings ‘ ° P ° e - 3 6 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON, By Alex. Dumas, | 
25 Engravings . ° ° ° ° . ° ° 2 | 
CALCULUS, THE TURFITE’S COMPUTOR, ° « 3 
BARLOW’S NIGGER MELODIST, Ist, 3ad, 3rd, and 
4th Series, post-free, 10 penny stamps each. m . OG 
HELPS TO MEMORY. Being Questions and answers | 
in every Department of Human Knowledge . > ‘ 6 
LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ACTORS AND } 
ACTRESSES. By T. 8. Marshall, Esq., with their Por- | 
traits by John Gilbert, Esq. ‘ ‘ - P ° e 0 
THE TAILOR’S TULOR, with 18 Plates . ° ° » 60 
THE COMPLELtE READY RECKONER, from One 
Farthing to One Pound ° ° ° ° ° 6 
AMERICAN RECITATIONS., Postetree, 1O penny stamps 0 6 
W. WARDE'SCOMICSONGS. Post-free, 10 penny stamps 0 6 
MANLY BEAUTY. ° ° . . ° ° 16 
LIFE IN PARIS ° ° . . ° ° - 3 6 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . e ° ° ° 2 0 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN ° ° ° ‘ - 3 6 
tHE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN ‘ ‘ ~ — 2 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA , ° ° ° so. 
32 PLATES to Illustrate the Cheap Edit. of N, Nickelby, 1 6 
BLACK TULIP. By Dumas ° ° . ° - 10 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY ; or, Guide to Domestic 
Happiness . . . . . ° . ° ° 0 
WORKS TO BE HAD IN PENNY NUMBERS, 
THE WANDERING JEW e complete in 70 Numbers, 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS ° pm 33 pa 
ATAR-GULLand PAULA MONTI. ra ” = 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. om 47 a 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON 2 26 ne 
LIFE IN PARIS ‘ ° ° ° pee 43 ee 
PRIDE; or, TUE DUCHESS . ” 23 “~ 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN e am 43 ‘ 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN os 30 me } 
THE COMMANDER OF MALIA . pa 4 ms 
THE BLACK TULIP. . ° ~ 10 wt | 


TALES OF ALL NATIONS now Publishing in Penny Numbers, 


All the above Works are always in Print in Numbers or Com- 
ete Copies, and are well printed on Fine Paper, with Beautiful 
Mimeteations, and can be had by Order of any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 





| FPYHE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly invented, very small, powerful WAISTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute ob- 
jects at a distance of from four to five miles, which is found to 
be invaluable at the Exhibition, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, 
and Gamekeepers. l’rice 30s.; sent free.—TELESCOPES, A 
new and most important invention in Telescopes, possessing | 
such extraordinary powers, that some, 3} inches, with an extra | 
eye piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's ring, | 
aud the double stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, shvoting, military pur- 
poses, &c. Opera and Race-Course Glasses, with wonderful 
powers; a minute object can be clearly seen from 10 to 12 miles 
distant. Invaluable, newly invented Preserving Spectacles; ia- 
visible and all kinds of acoustic instruments, for relief of ex- 
treme deafness.— Messrs. 5. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and 
— 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York 
| Hote 


| his Songs, Recitations of ** Tam o’ Shanter,” & 


a] . » Qe 
HOMAS COOPER, Author of « The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” &Xc., delivers Orations on the fol 
lowing subjects :— r 
The Genius of SHaksrere, as displayed in his Hamlet:” 
with Readings and Recitations from the Play, the Music of 
Ophelia’s Songs, &e . 
The Life and Genius of MILTON; with Recitati 
“ Paradise Lost,” &c. eemations tiem 
The Life and Genius of BuRNS; with the \ 





lusic of some of 


c 
The Life and Genius of Byron; with Readings a 
tions —_ his Works. = ot Sete 
The Life and Genius of Suettgy; with Readi ‘ 
tions from his Works. ; tings and Recitas 
CiviLiz\TION: What it was in the Past—What it effets for 
Man in the Present—aud the Universal Human Happiness it 
must produce in the Future, 
Tue ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH: Founders of the Struggle< 


| Coke, Seldon, Elio’, Pym, Hampden, &c.—Despotism 6: the 


King, and Tyranny of Laud— Civil War—Death of 
Batlle of Naseby—Imprisonment, Trial, 
Charies Ist, 

Tue ExGtisn ComMONWRALTH : Government by Parliament 
and Council of State—Cromwell in Ireland, and in Scotland— 
Jattles ef Dunbar and Worcester--Protectorate and Character 
of Oliver Cromwell—Lessons to be derived from the great Com. 
monwealth Struggle. 

‘Tus FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789: Its Causes, and Progress 
of Events from its commencement tothe Execution of Louis L6th, 

THe FReNcH REVOLUTION oF 1789: Events from the Death 
of the King to the Fall of the Directory. 

The Life and Character of NAPOLEON. 

‘The Life and Reign of Louis P 
of the late Revolution. 

CoLumBUs; and the Discovery of America, 

Cortez; and the Conquest of Mexico, 

Pizasuo; and the Conquest of Peru. 

Wat¥ineton; and the Independence of America. 

Wit. tam TRLL; and the Deliverance of Switzerland. 

Kienxet the Tribune; and the “ Good Estate.” 

MASSANIBLLO, the Fisherman of Naples, and “ Captain of the 
People.” 

Kosciusko; and the Struggles for Polish Independence, 

WIcKLIFF®, and the Lollards. 

Lurner, and the Keformation, 

Life, Character, and Influence of GALVIN; inclucing a Sketch 
of the Life aud Character of Servetus. 

Geonee Fox, and Quakerism. 

MalloMMED, and Mahommedanism, 

The Age of Cutvacey, and the Crusades. 

Sir Wavrex Rarer, and the Age of EL1zaBera. 

MARLBOROUGH, Court Iufluence, and the Reign of ANNR. 

Philanthropy: as exemplified in the Lives of De@RNARD 
GILPIN; OveKtin, and Joun Howanp. 

Perseverance amd Independence of Character; as exemplified 
in the Life-strugglt of DANIEL Deros, the author of “ Kobia- 
son Crusoe,” 

‘The Life and Genius of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The Life and Genius of Sir WittIamM Jones, 

The Life and Genius of Dr. Jounson, 

The Life and Geaius of VoLrarre. 

The Life avd Genius of Rousskav. 

Administration of Pitt; and its Influence on our own Times. 

The Life and Character of the late Sir Ropert Peet: his 
Intluence on our Age; and a Glance at Coming Events, which 


| Hampden— 
and Execution of 


HILIPPE; with a Retrospect 


| **Cast their Shadows before.” 


The Wrongs of IRELAND. 

‘The Life and Genius of HANDEL, 

The Lives aud Genius of Hayos, Mozart, and Beernoven, 

With numerous Serial Discourses: such as, Four on Astro. 
nomy, ‘Ten on the History of Greece, Sixteen on Roman History, 
Twelve on British History, Six on Papal History, Four on the 
German People, Four on the Sclavonic People, &c. &e, 


TERMS, TO WORKING MEN ONLY. 

(Paying my own Travelling® and other personal Expenses.) 

For One Oration, ‘TC wo Pounds. 

For Two Orations—the one delivered on the night following 
the other—Three Pounds, 

For any number of Orations, delivered on successive nights, 
Thirty Shillings each. 

5, Park-row, Knightabridge, London, 

* N.B. When the distance from London is great, and a special 
ourney has to be made from the Metropolis, of course, some 
allowance for extra travelling expenses will be expected, 


{Lean only accept invitations from Yorkshire and Lancashire 
to the end of October, My friends may address me, for the next 
week—* Care of Mr. Barlow, Bookseller, 1, Nelson-street, New 
eastle-on-Tyne;” the week after—* Care of Mr. Chaloner, 
26, Bilton-street, York ;” and for the 15th, 16th, and 17th of Sep- 
tember—* Care of Mr, Isaac Lronside, Sheffield.”"—T.C. 


OUIS ROSSI, HAIR-CUTTER and 
COIFFEUR, 254, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-square, 
inventor of the TRANSPARENT HEAD-DRESSES and 
PERKUKES, the Hair of which is singly attached to a thin, 


| transparent fabric, rendering the skin of the head perfectly 
| Visible; and being attached to a foundation constructed on geo 
| metrical principles, reuders them superior to all others hitherto 
| invented, 


Sole proprietor of the CELEBRATED PERUVIAN BALM, 
which is unversally approved and admired, This BALM, cous 
taining neither ardeut spirit, pungent essential oils, nor other 
injurious materials, cleans the Hair expeditiously, renders it 
beautifully bright, and imparts to it the delicate fragrance 
Flowers. The tair when washed with this Balin soon 
pleasantly soft, and luxuriaut in growth; and although by im- 

roperly employing injurious extracts to clean it, the Hair | 
have been rendered harsh, or turned grey, it will soon be resto 
to its Natural Colour and Brilliaucy by using the PERUVIAN 

BALM, 

London; Printed by Rosent Patan (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, in tht 
Parish of Kensington, Middlesex), at the Office of Ko! Palmer ate 
Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the Parish of 
Duastan-in-the- West, in the City of London; and published by i 
Crarron, jun, of and at the Publishing-office, No. 265, Strand, ia 
Parish of St.Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster.—Sarepats 
August 40, 1861, 








